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If you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 


It's for boys and girls alike—seniors, 
juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 
sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, 
too! It gives straight inside tips 

on personality and popularity 

. . « the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 

ties, personal appearance, 

and other subjects of major 
interest and importance. 


The Title: “Hi There, High 
School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good sense, 
hilariously illustrated. 
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Order for which please send me 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20c each. 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 £. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


_ Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 


—and for only 25c 


School activities 

Keeping up one’s appearance 
Doing well in athletic events 

Handling brothers and sisters 
High School slang 

Manners in a cafeteria 

What to wear where 


Being popular at dances 


How to converse successfully 
Making friends 

Duties of host, hostess, guests 
Invitations and introductions 
Table manners 

Relations with relations 

‘ Sportsmanship 

How to study 

Developing personality 
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Work with Others 


Marks of Maturity: 4 





OBINSON CRUSOE had to have plenty of stick-to-it-iveness. 
He had an independent mind, and made his own decisions. No 
doubt he was reliable, too, for at least his man Friday could depend 
on him. And it is another good sign of maturity that we do our jobs 
just as thoroughly and responsibly when we are all alone as when 
we are under the eyes of our friends or supervisors. 


But most of us will never be called upon to live on a desert 
island. For better or worse, we are social creatures. We live, work, 
and play in groups—from our families and childhood gangs to 
the great organizations of industry and government that make up a 
modern civilized society. People are all around us, like the air we 
breathe. So it is tremendously important that we learn how to get 
along with all kinds of people. 

COOPERATION — the ability to work in harness with others — 
is the fourth mark of maturity that the psychiatrists have set up for 
us. A mature person knows how to be an effective member of an 
organization. He is a team-worker, not a lone wolf. 


Most organizations consist of many members who contribute 
their share to its duties and have a right to a voice in determining 
its objectives. Free speech means that no one person can impose 
his will on others. He must learn the art of compromise. He may 
be able to persuade the group to accept some of his pet desires, but 
he will have to give in on others. 


A mature person is flexible. He adapts himself to other people’s 
interests and personalities. He considers the time and the circum- 
stances, and is willing to settle for the best it is possible to accomplish 
at any stage of the game. If he can’t get the group to play it his 
way, he doesn’t fly into a tantrum, pick up his marbles, and go home. 

Legislatures, from Congress down to your G.O., have to work 
through a committee system to handle special tasks. If you learn 
how to cooperate with others in small committees, you will be ready 
for the larger tasks of leadership in adult life. 


For all large organizations have to develop a line of authority. 
They are built like a pyramid, with the general membership at the 
base, smaller boards of trusted officers for framing policies, and 
elected or appointed executives at the top. Sometimes they degen- 
erate into dictatorships, which want only servile followers. But in 
the most democratic organizations, a mature member accepts 
cheerfully the authority of those who are chosen over him, and has 
confidence in their judgment and direction. They have usually won 
their jobs by superior knowledge and skill. 

John Quincy Adams had a distinguished career as the son of 
one President, a diplomat, U. S. Senator, Secretary of State, and 
President. After his defeat by Jackson in 1828 he might have retired 
with honor. Instead, he ran for the House of Representatives, which 
many thought was a demotion. For 17 years he served patiently and 
helpfully in Congress. A big man does not have to be top dog to 
prove his ability to cooperate for a common cause. 

Can you work smoothly with others in a team? Are you just 
another grandstand player, or are you willing to run interference 
and break holes in the line, as well as carry the ball? 


Next week: “Put Yourself in His Place” 


OUR COVEK GIRL is copying selected pas- were outstanding for description of charac- 
sages to be used when she makes her book ter or setting, author's style, or true-to-life 
report in ‘tlass tomorrow. As she read the dialogue. Now she’s organizing her book 
book, she marked certain passages which report. —Photo, H. Armstrong Roberts. 







































































Something You Don't Want to Miss 


And you won’t with a Winchester Model) 
69. You and a Model 69 rifle are friends 
of farmer and sportsman when you go crow 
hunting. These quick and cunning gang- 
sters-in-feathers will try to out-smart you 
—but your Model 69 has the range and 
accuracy to reach out and hit hard. 


See your dealer abqut the Winchester 
Model 69. It shoots 22 Short, Longand Long 
Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges, interchangeably. 
It has the famous smooth, fast Winchester 
bolt action that gives you six quick shots— 
or eleven with the larger magazine attached. 
The Model 69 is light enough to be a 
superior hunting arm, heavy enough for 
good target shooting. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
























































































P. S. TAKE ALONG A WINCHESTER 
22 ON YOUR NEXT FISHING TRIP. 
You’ll find it lots of fun for “‘plink- 
ing’’...or hunting pests and small 
game in season, Write Desk 58-A for 
new folder showing 10 Models of 
Winchester Sporting and Target Rifles. 


















WINCHESTER 


ARMS & AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER (Guntime 
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1\ 9, Say What 
2% Tar / You Please! 


- « e and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 








of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, Other 


readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Si., 
New York 17, N. Y. — The Editors. 


When I turned to page 4 in the Mar. 
17 issue, an unusual title caught my 
eye. After reading “Try on My Shoes,” 
I realized that this editorial was very 
important. People too often misinterpret 
other people’s feelings. If there were 
more people like “Try-on-my-shoes- 
Jackson,” countries — as well as people 
— would understand each other, and 
lasting peace could be attained. 

Ferne Streit 

Eastern District High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * * 


Have the recordings of Five O’Clock 
Shadow and Sympathy by Elliot Law- 
rence ever been reviewed in Sharps and 
Flats? If so, what was their rating? 

Pat Aregoni 
Stambaugh High School 
Caspian, Michigan 


Our Sharps and Flats Editor hasn't 
heard Five O’Clock Shadow, but see this 
week’s column for a review of Law- 
rence’s Sympathy. (Hope our verdict 
doesn’t mess up any bets you may have 
with your chums on the platter’s merit.) 

O.. O4:50 

I certainly do like your Boy dates 
Girl articles. Your stories are superior, 
and so is Young Voices (in the Com- 
bination Edition). Your Laughs are 
always up to date. In fact, you have 
an all around good magazine. Would 
it be possible to have a page for student 
photography similar to Young Voices? 

Margaret Meredith 
Highland Park High School 
Dallas, Texas 


Last fall the Editors announced that 
they would like to print good samples 
of student photography. They offered 
to print the best photograph submitted 
each month. But only a few snapshots 
have come in. Two were printed in our 
Jan. 6 issue. If enough photos were 
submitted, we would like to make the 
photography column a regular feature. 
If you have some good snaps gathering 
dust,. mail them to: Photo Feature 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 








42nd Street, New York 17, New York, 
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jr are several ways to make a 
book report: 

1. You shuffle your feet, hang your 
head on your chest, and mumble into 
what would be your beard if you had 
a beard. This method requires the least 
preparation. You then proceed to re- 
peat the multiplication tables through 
the nines, if you like. No one will hear 
you anyway. 

2. You stand stiffly at attention, fix 
your eyes glassily on the opposite wall, 
and reel off any dull material which 
you've learned by heart. This method 
has a definite advantage. You aren't 
likely to be upset by the frequent snores 
of your audierice. Being in a somewhat 
hypnotic state yourself, you neither 
hear the snores nor see the snorers. 
You merely encourage them. 

8. You consider your fellow students 
as human beings, and prepare your book 
report for their information and enter- 
tainment. Using this approach, you'll de- 
liver your report with ease and self- 
assurance. You'll have something that 
will make :he class — and the teacher 
— sit up and take notice. 


Book Talk Is Plain Talk 


You've probably heard book reports 
that go like this: “I’ve just read Mutiny 
on the Bounty. It’s a very interesting 
book. The story is interesting and the 


characters are interesting, too. I think _ 


you'll find the book as interesting as I 
did.” 

Stop! That sounds like a broken rec- 
ord—and the book ‘eporter is stuck 
with it! 

What’s his main trouble? Just this: 
He is scared of the term book report. 
He doesn’t realize that a book report 
is simply a one-sided conversation on 
the subject of a certain book. 

After you’ve seen an exciting base- 
ball game, what do you do? You talk 
about it. Do you keep repeating that 
it was exciting, exciting, exciting? Of 
course not. ‘ou talk about the pitching, 
the hitting, the teamwork, important 
plays or errors, batting averages, the de- 
cisions of the umpire, etc, 

After you’ve seen an amusing movie, 
do you keep repeating that it was 
amusing, amusing, amusing? No. You 
repeat the clever lines; you discuss 
the antics of the comedian; you recall 
the most hilarious scenes; you talk about 
the settings, the turns and twists of 
the plot, etc. 


THE BOOK'S THE THING 


ZE 


Talking about books is just the same 


> as talking about sports, movies, radio, 


or records. It shouldn't be a stiff, stilted 
list of “interesting” points. It should be 
conversation. 

Because a book report is one-sided 
conversation, it should be planned; it 
should answer all the questions which 
might be asked in a two-way conver- 
sation. 

Cutting the Pattern 


Like a dressmaker or a tailor, you 
start with a pattern. You may have to 
adapt it to suit your particular book, 
but following a pattern guarantees that 


By Katharine E. Wilkie 





your finished product will “fit” the sit- 
uation. 

Your first step is to read a book! You 
may—or may not—be surprised to 
hear that some “minor geniuses” try 
to get by without this first, and all- 
important, step. They usually wind up 
“in the soup.” The teacher, or some 
bright pupil, always comes through with 
a question that stumps the non-reading 
book reporter. 

But perhaps, without realizing it, 
you've been cutting corners. Are you a 
“skimmer,” interested only in how the 
book ends? Or do you read beneath the 
surface to get the most value out of the 
book? Your reading is the groundwork 
fo: your finished product. If your re- 
port is to be a good one, your reading 
must be thorough. You must “dig into” 
every part of your book. That’s how you 
find the details that you're going to 
talk about. 


When you “dig into” a book, you: 


(1) Examine the characters and their 
background. Are the characters real 
people? As you read further along in 
the book, do you learn more and more 
about them? Do they come to life as 
individuals? Do you feel that you'd 
recognize them if you were to meet 
them? Or are they merely names, with- 
out personalities? If the book is about 
teen-agers, does their home and school 
life seem realistic? 

(2) Examine the problems. The 
problems, in any story. arise because 
there are conflicts. The hero comes into 
conflict with another character, or with 
a situation, or with himself. Does the 
conflict seem true-to-life? Could it really 
happen? Or does it seem farfetched 
or made-to-order by the author? 

(3) Examine the plot: The plot is the 



















story. It tells what happens to the char- 
acters when they grapple with their 
problems. Does the plot move smooth- 
ly? Are there reasons for things hap- 
pening as they do? Is everything ex- 
plained clearly? Considering the sort of 
people they are, do the characters be- 
have naturally? Or does the author seem 
to be fitting the action together me- 
chanically? Is everything too “pat”? 

(4) Examine the style. How does the 
author write? Is his style straightfor- 
ward, fast-moving, and crisp? Or is it 
slow and leisurely? Whicheve it is, 
does it hold your attention? What sort 
of vocabulary does the author use? 
(Is it easy to understand, or is it dif- 
ficult? Does he poke fun at people, 
or is he gentle with them, or does he 
become angry with them? Is he writing 
with tongue-in-cheek? Or is he in ear- 
nest? 

(5) Examine the ideas. If the author 
is worth his salt, he has something to 
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tell you. The book doesn’t exist only 
because of the story. There are ideas 
woven into the story. Is the author tell- 
ing you chat life is short and that we 
should enjoy every minute of it? That 
liberty is worth fighting for? Is he opti- 
mistic or pessimistic? Do you agree or 
disagree with his ideas? 


‘ 
Juggling the Pieces 


You've read your book thoroughly. 
You've cut it up into pieces — small 
pieces that you can talk about. Now 
you're going to juggle those pieces: 
the plot, the characters and setting, the 
ideas, and the style. 

You're going to judge each piece. 
Decide whether the author handled it 
well or poorly. Decide whether it add- 
ed to or detracted from the book as 
a whole. You'll decide what you want 
to say about your book after you've 
asked yourself questions like these: 

Is the book strong on plot? Or does 
the author concentrate on building up 
vivid characters? Or is he most con- 
cerned with getting his ideas across? Or 
is it the style — the writing itself — that 
makes the book valuable? 

Do the “strong points” outweigh the 
weak points? Is the plot so exciting that 
you don’t mind the ordinary writing? 
Are the ideas so important that they 
hold your interest, even though the 
characters are dull “types”? 

Balance each piece against the others; 
decide whether, as a whole, they made 


a good book. ° 


Sewing It Up 

If you were smart, you took “time 
out,” while reading the book, to mark 
passages ‘llustrating the points vou want 
to make. Include a few of those pas- 
sages in your report. You want to give 
your audience the flavor of the book. 
To accomplish that, fifteen of the au- 
thor’s words are worth fifty of your 
own. 

The outlining of your book report is 
the final step — the sewing up of your 
pattern. 


(1) Name the book and the author. 






Fete, 


Spend a few minutes with the encyclo- 
pedia to get the story behind the book. 
What sort of person was the author, 
and why did he write the book. The 
Citadel seems twice as real when you 
tell your audience that A. J. Cronin, 
the author, was himself a doctor, and 
that he was writing of his own experi- 
ences. 

(2) What kind of a book is it? It 
isn’t enough to say that *your book is 
a novel, a play, a series of sketches, 
or a biography. By now the book is 
familiar to you, but it’s new to the rest 
of the class. Don’t wait until you're 
halfway through your report to mention 
that the French Revolution ig’ the back- 
ground of The Scarlet Pimpernel. By 
then half of the class may have decided 
that the book’s setting was England 
or America; and they'll remain confused. 

(3) Int*oduce the leading characters. 
Here’s where your underlined passages 
come in. Don’t rely on your own de- 
scription of the characters. Use the au- 
thor’s words, too. Try to do this imagi- 
natively. For instance, after you men- 
tion a few sentences about Miss Murd- 
stone in David Copperfield, read Dick- 
ens’ own description of David’s first 
meeting with his aunt: 

“Is that your boy, sister-in-law?” 

My mother acknowledges me. 

“Generally speaking,” said Miss 
Murdstone, “I don’t like boys. How d’ye 
do, boy.” 

Thus Little Davie himself gains the 
listeners’ sympathy. 

(4) Sketch the plot briefly. A book 
report is not a full course dinner. It’s 
a tasty appetizer from which the listen- 
ers judge whether they want to order 
the entire meal. So cut down your com- 
ments on the plot. Travel with your au- 
dience up to the climax, and then wave 
them off. They'll take it from there if 
you've made your report lively. 

(5) Mention the author’s style. Here 
you're at liberty to give your own opin- 
ions, if you've analyzed the style care- 
fully and honestly, in line with questions 
similar to those mentioned above. And 
here, too, you should read quotations 
which are typical of the author’s humor, 
or his skill with words, or his satire. 

(6) Suggest what the author's ideas 
are. This is the test of how observant 
a reader you are. Don’t jump at con- 
clusions, and don’t read into the book 
what you want to see in it. You'd be 
wise to preface your remarks with, “It 
seems to me that the author is telling 


‘us that. . . .” Otherwise, you may find 


yourself out on a limb when your teach- 
er suggests a different — and much more 
plausible — interpretation of the au- 
thor’s message. 

In a — report, as in all other con- 
versation, know what you're i 
about! ee 
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“Listen to this new Joe Mooney record,” says Dot. “t's nice, quiet jazz.” 


brary where you could talk at the 

top of your lungs? Where you could 
play your favorite records, where the 
walls were blue, green, and yellow in- 
stead of brown, and where all the books 
were for pleasure reading? 

Yes, there is one! It’s the Nathan 
Straus Library, the young people’s 
branch of the New York City Public 
Library. The librarian, Miss Margaret 
Scoggin, believes that reading should 
be FUN. 

Miss Scoggin’s friendly and knowing 
brown eyes capture your attention 
the minute you see her. “Our library 
is a clubroom for young people — it just 
happens to be a library,” she told us. 

“A public library, especially one for 
young people, shouldn’t be as silent as 
a tomb,” Miss Scoggin said. “It should 
be a place where young people can 
spend time before going to the movies. 
They should be able to come here for 
club meetings or get-togethers that have 
nothing to do with books. Boy should 
meet Girl in the library. Young people 
* should fee] that having books around js 
a natural part of their lives — not some- 
thing separate and so serious that it’s 
dreary.” 

We asked about the group of teen- 
agers who were playing jazz records 
in the back of the room. “Every Thurs- 
day evening they bring in their records,” 
Miss Scoggin explained, “Some of the 
older boys used to sit around the li- 
brary without doing anything. I asked 
them if they collected records. They 
did. When I suggested that once a 
week they bring their records and 
play them, they took it as a great idea. 

“Then some boys and girls asked if 
they could have a certain night to play 
their favorite classical records. So we 
have a group who bring classical rec- 
ords on Friday evenings.” 


|e you ever been in a public li- 


“What about the noise?” We asked 
the obvious question. 

Miss Scoggin smiled. “The young peo- 
ple seem to like it. The first night we 
had the jazz session, I asked the record- 
players to use a room upstairs so they 
wouldn’t disturb anyone. But,” she 
laughed, “what happened was that 
everyone down here took his books or 
home work up to the room where the 
records were being played. 

“If anyone wants quiet, I'll see that 
he gets it,” Miss Scoggin added. “I 
keep an eye on each person who comes 
in. I would sense the fact that someone 
was bothered by the noise. But so far, 
no one has wanted absolute quiet.” 

A poster caught our eye. It announced 
a meeting of the Jolly Rogers club. 

“The Jolly Rogers is a club organized 
by about fifteen girls and boys for social 
and athletic activities,” Miss Scoggin 
told us. “It’s meeting on the third floor 
now.” 

“How do boys and girls who come to 
the library become interested in books?” 
we asked. 

“Everyone has some interests or hob- 
bies,” Miss Scoggin said. “But few peo- 
ple realize that there are books about 
almost any hobby you could name. To- 
day a boy told me that he’s interested in 
snakes. I asked him if he knew that 
Frank Buck had shot a king cobra right 
here in New York City. He took home a 
book that told about it. 

“We try to discover what the indi- 
vidual likes,” Miss Scoggin explained. 
“And then we help him find books he 
will like. Reading should be fun. What 
we like isn’t important. We say, ‘If you 
don’t like this book, don’t go on with 
it. But let us know what you think about 
hee 

When a book is returned, Miss Scog- 
gin always asks the reader’s opinion of 
it. “One of the most important things 


about reading a book is having an opin- 
ion about it afterwards. I want to know 
why the reader liked or disliked it. Be- 
ing able to give reasons for what you 
think is the sign of intelligence.” 

“It sounds as if you're developing 
some alert young critics,” we com- 
mented. 

“We have some good critics,” Miss 
Scoggin said. “Have you heard about 
our library newspaper? The young peo- 
ple started it so they could write their 
own criticisms. They named it Circulat- 
ing the News. Every week some of them 
— those who want to— write criticisms 
of books they’ve read.” 

“Don’t readers from the Nathan Straus 
library also discuss books on the radio 
once a week?” we asked. 

“Yes, and our weekly radio discussion 
is just as informal as the writing of the 
newspaper. Anyone who wants to take 
part in the program just comes to the 
broadcasting studio. The interesting 
thing is that a different group appears 
each week.” 

Besides her library work Miss Scog- 
gin has another interest that makes her 
a kindred spirit with young people. She 
is enthusiastic about youth hostels. Dur- 
ing her summer vacation she had led 
groups of young people on bicycling 
trips through New England. New Eng- 
land is scattered with hostels where 
young cyclists or hikers can be put up 
for 30 cents a night. Before the war 
she led groups of young cyclists through 
Denmark, Norway, and Holland. 

It’s no wonder that teen-agers flock 
to the Nathan Straus Library. Miss 
Scoggin believes that, whether you're 
reading books or hosteling, you should 
have fun doing it. -Mac CuLLEN. 





And We Quote... 


What the world needs is a lot more 
open minds and a lot less open 
mouths. — The Gilcrafter, Gilbert 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 

* t + 

Actions are pens with which we 
write our life history — Cumber- 
land Presbyterian. 

7 * & 

What is intended as a little white 
lie often ends up as a double fea- 
ture in Technicolor. — Madena R. 
Wallingford in This Week. 

















CAN YOU READ? 


es HAT a silly question!” you may 
say. “Of course I can read; 
I've been doing it for years.” 

But what if the question were: “How 
well can you read?” 

That starts you thinking, doesn’t it? 
About your reading assignments taking 
more time than you’d planned, about 
the “overdue” fines you've paid on 
library books, or about the times you've 
“given up” on newspaper stories be- 
cause the going was difficult. 

“But, after all,” you may object, 
“speed isn’t the most important goal. 
You must understand and remember 
what you read.” 

Go to the head of the class for mak- 
ing that point. You're right. 

But what if you could learn to read 
faster, and at the same time increase 
your understanding and memory- 
power? Then you'd read more and 
understand and remember more. Let’s 
try to do it. 


The Eyes Have It! 


Reading has become a habit with 
you, You’ve beer: doing it for so long 
that you.don’t think about how you do 
it. It has become automatic — like tying 
your shoelaces or brushing your teeth. 
But in learning to read more efficiently, 
you must analyze your reading habits. 
Discover where and why you're falling 
down on the job. 

Do you read with your eyes? The 
answer to that question is in your an- 
swers to these questions: 

When vou read. is your tongue mov- 
ing? Push it hard against the roof of 
your mouth as you read; see if you're 
tempted to pull it away 

Are your lips moving? Close them 
tight! 

Are your vocal chords vibrating? Re- 
lax them and they'll be still. 

Do you hea the words you're read- 
ing? Forget the sound; just sight the 
words. 

Is your head moving back and forth? 
Hold it still 

Now — do you read with your eyes? 
Your eyes and your mind are your read 
ing tools, No vocal exercises or head- 
wagging, please 


Use Your Eyes 


If you read every one of these words 
separately, your eyes will stop five to 
seven times on each line. Your eye 
movements will be jerky; you'll be 
wasting time and energy. 

Find out how : stops your eyes 
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By Robert P. Clark 


“Oh, that one’s for stenographers.”’ 


make on each line ot print: Place a 
small mirror on the right-hand page of 
this magazine. Ask a friend to stand 
behind you and look into the mirror as 
you read this, With a little practice, 
he can follow your eye movements and 
count the stops you make per line. 

If you stop*on every word, you need 
to give yourself a push. Two or three 
stops per line is all you should make. 
You'll have to force yourself to take in 
several words at each stop, and to 
make your stops briefer. 

Try this test: Cover this column of 
print with a small card. Expose each 
line for just a seccnd. Then review what 
you saw in that flash exposure. Perhaps 
you caught very little of the sense of it. 
But do it again and again, trying to 
take in more words per line at each 
glance. Gradually you'll train yourself 
to make fewer stops per line. 

Do you doubt that? Do you still think 
you must linger over each word to get 
the full meaning of your material? Read 
this paragraph: 

“She had to run last block to make 
train. Settled in seat took mirror out 
bag smoothed few stray hairs wind 
blown out of place. She did not look 
like woman been running. Looked cool 
quiet contained as always.” Were you 
able to follow that? Was the meaning 
clear? If so, our point is proved! 
Twenty-three words were chopped out 
of the passage above. 

You don’t have to read every single 
word separately. Focus your eye-stops 
on the important words; learn to take in 
minor words with the same glance. 


How’s Your Phrasing? 


Writers — whether they’re reporters, 
novelists, or textbook authors — don’t 
write with single words, They’re try- 
ing to express ideas, so they use groups 
of words. Each group — each phrase — 
expresses an idea. It makes sense, then, 
for you to read an author’s material the 
way he writes it: in phrases rather 
than in single words. ° 

Take the word “some.’ ‘By ‘itself it 
means little Take “«-'.” It may have 
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several meanings; by itself you aren't 
sure which meaning is intended. Now 
the word ‘readers.” The meaning is 
clear, but alone it says nothing. But put 
those three words together, and you 
have a definite idea: “Some good read- 
ers. 

Ideas lie in word combinations, not 
in words by themselves. 

Read this passage, making one eye- 
stop for each marked-off phrase: 

It is not generally known, || but it 
was Millard Filimore, || thirteenth Pres- 
ident of the United States, || who gave 
Samuel Morse || inventor of the tele- 
graph, || his earliest and strongest sup- 
port. || In gratitude, || Morse used the 
names of Fillmore’s two children || — 
Dorothy (Dot) and Dachiei: (Dash)- 
— || for the two Morse code characters. 

Notice how your eyes sweep along 
the lines. Instead of picking up single 
words, and then having to connect 
them in order to make sense, you're 
picking up ideas as you go along. 

When you have this phrase-reading 
method “down pat,” you'll also - find 
that it cuts out regressions, That's a 
highbrow word that means returning — 
rereading — going back to check on a 
word whose meaning you didn’t catch. 
Homonyms often cause this difficulty; 
so do unfamiliar words, or words that 
have several different meanings. If 
you're a phrase-reader, you'll get the 
idea even when a word with two mean- 
ings appears twice in the same sen- 
tence. A word-reader might hesitate, 
look back, and be confused. 

Don’t pamper yourself when you 
read. Push your eyes along. rapidly 
from one phrase to the next. 

One day soon you'll discover that 
you're automatically reading smoothly 
and quickly. You understand every- 
thing thoroughly, and yow aren’t even 
conscious of pushing yourself. You’ve 
formed a good habit that will pay 
dividends in time saved, knowledge 
earned, and pleasure doubled. 


Next Week: Do You 
You’ve Read? 


Know What 
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By Jean Fairbanks Merrill 


A Thousand and One Best Books 

and told you that every well-read 
person should know them, you'd prob- 
ably give up any idea of becoming a 
well-read person! A sure way to scare 
anyone away from the pleasures of the 
printed page is to confront him with a 
mile-long list of “must-reads.” 

Most enthusiastic readers will eventu- 
ally want to read what wise men have 
decided are the classics. But in the 
beginning reading should be based on 
likes, not on “must” lists. 

Good judgment in choosing books is 
something that comes with time and 
reading experience. It can’t be handed 
to you on a platter because: 

1. No two readers’ tastes are alike. 

2. Reading tastes, like all other 
tastes, grow and change with the years. 

(When you were in rompers, your 
favorite food may have been zwieback 
— but does that explain your fondness 
for hamburgers today?) 

The way to become a hearty and 
happy reader is to start with whatever 
agrees with your reading tastes today. 
Whether your extra-curricular enthu- 
siasms are the movies, football, baseball, 
the Wild West, or jazz, there have been 
books written especially for you. 

Is The Yearling one of your favorite 
movies? If so, did you know that The 
Yearling was a famous novel long be- 
fore it was made into a film? Read the 
novel by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings and 
see if you think the movie did justice 


|: SOMEONE handed you a list of 





to the book, You might 
also like Miss Rawlings’ 
collection of short stor- 
ies, When the Whip- 
poorwill. By that time 
you'll be quite an au- 
thority on the Florida 
scrub country — not be- 
cause you set out to do some research 
but because you enjoyed a movie! 

It isn’t likely that your reading would 
end with Miss Rawlings’ books. A popu- 
lar young people’s librarian says that 
the question teen-agers ask most often, 
when returning a book, is: “Have you 
another one just like this?” 

“So you liked the story of Jody Bax- 
ter and his deer,” Miss Scoggin might 
say when you told her why you en- 
joyed The Yearling. “Then perhaps 
you'd like to read National Velvet by 
Enid Bagnold. It’s the story of an Eng- 
lish girl’s love for horses. Or how about 
Big Enough by Will James — story of a 
boy and a horse that grow up together. 


eres a Book for YOU! 


You're sold! You jump from Florida 
to the Far West or to England. You 
increase your understanding of different 
parts of this country or of the world — 
not because someone said you ought to 


read about life in differ- 
ent places, but because 
your own interest took 
you there. 

From Big Enough it’s an easy step 
to biography. What is more natural 
than for you to ask, “Who is this Will 
James who knows so much about cow- 
punchers and their life?” The answer 
to that question is to read Lone Cow- 
boy, Will James’ autobiography told in 
the language of the cowboys. 

This way, you see, you're building 
your own book list on the basis of your 
own interests. You'll need the help of a 
librarian, your teacher, or one of your 
reader chums to suggest titles. But no 
matter what your interests — careers, 
hobbies, personalities, characters in his- 
tory, or countries you'd like to visit — 
there’s a book that will interest you. 











Have 


THE KID COMES BACK, by John Tunis. 
William Morrow & Co., New York. 
1946. 

Does April weather make you think 
restlessly of the ball diamond outside 
your classroom? Does the .sharp crack 
of a bat against a ball and the solid 
smack of a ball plunking into a catcher’s 
mitt steal your attention far, far away 
from punctuation and book reports? 

Then meet John R. Tunis! Mr. T. is 
a writer who knows how it feels to have 
“baseball on the brain.” A sportswriter 
and sportscaster for many years, John 
Tunis now devotes most of his time to 
writing books for young people. Per- 
haps you've read The Duke Decides, 
All-American, or Yea! Wildcats! If you 
haven’t already met Mr. Tunis, you 
might ask your librarian for his latest, 
The Kid Comes Back. 

The hero of the story is Roy Tucker, 











You Read... 


already known to Tunis fans as the star 
of The Kid from Tomkinsville and 
World Series. In The Kid Comes Back 
we pick up Roy’s adventures during the 
war. Sergeant Roy Tucker is a tail 
gunner, On a mission over Occupied 
France Roy’s plane crashes. He and the 
rest of the crew are rescued from the 
Germans by French Resistance fighters. 

Tunis doesn’t write of the war as a 
stage for fancy heroics, He shows it as 
a dirty job that must be finished; he 
pictures soldiers as weary, often scared, 
but determined men. Roy Tucker isn’t 
the idol of the Dodger grandstands, but 
just another tail gunner doing his bit. 

Roy and his plane-mates have a 
rugged time getting out of France. 
When they do, Roy is shipped home 
because of a leg injury he received in 
the plane crash. The Dodgers welcome 
Roy back with open arms. But it soon 


develops that Roy’s leg injury has 
crippled him so that he may never be 
able to play ball again. 

The sportswriters dismiss the Tom- 
kinsville Kid as a “has been,” and Roy 
watches a rookie take over his star 
position in center field. But not for 
long. Roy Tucker faces his physical 
handicap, learns to walk all over again, 
and “the Kid comes back!” Roy Tucker’s 
fight is one that has a lesson in it for 
the fellow who faces any sort of defeat. 

The Kid’s comeback provides plenty 
of big league" baseball action — both on 
the diamond and behind the scenes. 
The exciting thing about the “Tumis 
treatment” is that you forget you're 
reading about a game; you see it un- 
fold before your eyes, and frequently 
you're right in there playing. 

A “Boys Only” book? Well, we tried 
it on a teen-aged lass who reacts to 
baseball as she does to creamed celery 
—she can take it or leave it. But with 
John R. Tunis in there pitching, she 
didn’t leave it. That’s the best recom- 
mendation we know! 
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HERE’S a difference between an- 

swering a letter of inquiry and 
answering a letter of inquiry thought- 
fully. The difference is in details. You 
might be able to “get by” with a quick, 
straight reply. But no successful busi- 
ness is operated on the “get by” prin- 
ciple. If your reply to a letter of inquiry 
is thoughtful and give details, you're 
more likely to win a customer — and 
your boss’s approval! 

Let’s suppose that you're a secretary 
in a textbook publishing firm. Letters 
like this often come to your desk: 


Elmwood High School 
Middlevale, Iowa 
April 15, 1947 


Northeastern Publishing Co. 
420 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


As a high school teacher of Business Eng- 
lish, I have need of a textbook which would 
thoroughly cover business letter writing for 
tenth grade students. I should appreciate 
your sending me a suggestion of what to 
use. 

Yours very truly, 


Amelia Beauchamps 


If quick replies were your specialty, 
you'd probably dig into the files for a 


WANTED: GIRLS TO SEW 
BUTTONS ON 6TH FLOOR 


That surely will bo 

A silly sew-fest. 

They should sew those buttons 
On jacket and vest. 
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Straighten Out Your... Sentences 







list of tenth grade Business English 
textbooks and mail it to Miss Beau- 
champs. That would be your “answer” 
— and a poor one. 

But let’s say that you take your job 
seriously. You'd like to help Miss Beau- 
champs and also help your firm by 
winning a customer. You go to the files, 
study the list, scan the Table of Con- 
tents of several books, and look 
through the material on business letter 
writing. You make notes. You select a 
book or books that might fill Miss 
Beauchamps’ need, Then you're pre- 
pared to write a thoughtful reply on 
your firm’s letterhead: 


April 21, 1947 


Miss Amelia Beauchamps 
Elmwood High School 
Middlevale, Iowa 


Dear Miss Beauchamps: ; 

We are glad to have your inquiry con- 
cerning a textbook on business letter writ- 
ing for tenth grade students. 

The following is a list of textbooks in 
stock which we believe will meet your 
need. 

1. Business Letters by Frazier and Mc- 
Adoo. $2.68. This covers sales and follo~ 
up letters, buying and shipping letters, let- 
ters of explanation and adjustment, letters 
to establish credit and make collections. It 
also includes sections on setting up letters, 
business .vocabulary, punctuation, and 
grammar. A workbook with exercises and 
tests for each lesson is included in the list 
price. ... 


Your letter, of course, goes on with a 
summary of each book which you think 
will interest Miss Beauchamps. By your 
thoughtful reply you prove to both your 
customer and your boss that you're a 
secretary who knows the score. 





GLADSTONE DIED AFTER HIS PARTY 
WAS DEFEATED FROM A CHILL 


The chill hit poor Gladstone, 
And that saddened his doters. 
His party, however, 

Was killed by the voters. 
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She Got Our Goat! 


Idaree Wiggins of Ernest Ward High 
School, Walnut Hill, Fla., wins our 
Eagle Eye Award for the following 
letter of correction: 


Ernest Ward High School 


Walnut Hill, Florida 
March 19, 1947 
Practical English 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Gentlemen: 

While our class was checking the article 
“What Would You Say?” in the March 
10 issue, practically all of us checked the 
word faun in the book report and substituted 
the word fawn. When our teacher was 
reading the corrections she failed to read 
this one because it wasn’t in the Teacher 
Edition. This was probably an oversight. 

We looked up both words in Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary and found that 
fawn is a young deer. 


Yours very truly, 
Idaree Wiggins 


Idaree is correct! The word faun 
should have been listed as misspelled. 
If you remember, the book report was 
on The Yearling. The sentence read: 
“Jody named the faun Flag. . .” It should 
have read: “Jody named the fawn 
Flag. . .” The definition of fawn, as 
Idaree points out, is a young deer. 

The word faun means a rural diety, 
half goat and half man, or of human 
shape, with pointed ears, horns, and a 
goat's tail. 

Our apologies to Idaree’s class and 
all other classes using Practical English, 
and our congratulations to Idaree for 
her “letter perfect” letter of correction. 















DOG FOR SALE BY MAN 
WITH BUSHY TALE 


A man with a tail. 
Belongs in the circus. 

Put the tail on the dog 

And the sentence won't irk us. 
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OW do you pronounce the word 
abdomen? 

Do you know that there are two 
recognized pronunciations for this 
word? They are ab DO men and AB 
do men. . 

Webster’s prefers the first but the 
second is quite correct. Most physicians 
prefer the second. But, you may ask, 
who knows better: Webster's or your 
doctor? When it hurts, “Doc” knows 
best. When it’s pronounced, Webster’s 
knows best. Eventually, Webster's may 
come around to “Doc’s” way of think- 
ing. But right now, you're safe with 
either pronunciation. 

How about absorb? 

Two pronunciations for this one? 
Yes. But one’s wrong! 

Say absorb (s as in sick), 

Don’t say abzorb. (There’s no z in 
this word.) 

Now take address. Two pronuncia- 
tions here, too. And they’re both recog- 
nized as correct. But wait, not too fast! 
It all depends on what you're trying to 
say: 

1. He delivered an address to his 
class (ad DRESS — accent the second 
syllable. ) 

2. He wrote the address on the en- 
velope. (Here you may say ad DRESS 


—accent on second syllable or AD 
dress — accent on first syllable.) 

Webster's prefers the accent on the 
second syllable but permits it on the 
first when used as in sentence 2. 

What's a fellow to do? Keep looking 
up words all his life? Yes — but not all 
his life, There isn’t any other way to get 
the correct pronunciation of a word 
except by looking it up. There’s no 
point in trying to guess at the pro- 
nunciation. But cheer up. You don’t use 
all the words in the language, so you 
don’t have to look up all of them. There 
area few very common ones (and very 
commonly mispronounced, too) that you 
should know. Test yourself on these. 
Try to pronounce them first — and then 
look at the answers — and in your mir- 
ror. What color is your face? 


1. admirable 
2. adult 

8. advertisement 
4. alias 

5. apparatuses 
6. apricot 

7. aviator 

8. because 


Answers 
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To Think Straight 





I’m Chiquita Banana and I’m here to say 
Bananas must be ripened in a certain way... 


How many times have you heard that 
radio commercial? You'd be surprised if 
you added up the time you spend each 
week in listening to or reading adver- 
tisements. Let’s be sure we understand 
them, 

What's the purpose of ads? That’s 
easy. To boost the sales of a product. 
But there are several different ways of 
doing that. Let’s see what they are. 

A company may advertise its name, 
hoping that you'll remember the name 
when you buy a product in its field 
(automobiles, radios, etc.). Instead of 
picturing its product, many name-of- 
the-company ads give historical or sci- 
entific facts or educational information. 

Another type of ad pictures and/or 
boosts a particular product —a certain 
kind of breakfast food, a certain make 
of automobile, or a particular dress or 
suit. 


These product ads vary in the amount 
of information ‘they give. Some give 
enough facts so that you feel fairly 
certain of satisfaction if you order by 
mail the product (such as a dress or 
suit) advertised; others don’t. There is 
nc rule or regulation about the amount 
of information an ad should give, but 
there is a U. S. Government regulation 
that whatever information is given must 
be true. If a fashion ad says that a 
suit is “all wool,” the suit must be all 
wool and not part rayon or cotton. 

In reading ads you should watch for 
information and guard against being 
fooled by vague terms or false logic. 
“Of finest quality” is a vague term. 

“Popular Ann Moore uses Glamour 
toothpaste; therefore, to be popular, 
use Glamour toothpaste!” is false logic. 
The cigarette ad which claims that “No 
other cigarette is less irritating than 

” actually says nothing; yet it 
creates a favorable impression on the 
thoughtless reader. 

It’s up to you, as a thoughtful reader 
and a clear thinker, to decide which ads 
are helpful to you as a buyer. If you 
read carefully and think clearly, you'll 
be a better buyer. 


HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


CCORDING to modern usage, does 

the term “prime of life” ever have 
reference to youth? What age span 
does it cover? I have referred to the 
New International and Webster's 
abridged dictionaries, but the definition 
doesn’t clarify the term sufficiently for 
me. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


M. H., Chicago, Illinois 


Generally speaking, “prime of life” 
refers to that period when one’s powers 
are at their most vigorous. It is the 
period when you are physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally at your best. I 
know that you’d like to think that youth 
is such a period. But youth has a long 
way to go until it develops its powers 
to their fullest— until it reaches its 
prime or highest point. 

What age span does “prime of life” 
cover? So far as we know, nobody has 
set this down. But it is generally agreed 
that it occurs somewhere between the 
ages of 20 to 40, depending upon the 
individual. 

a os 

In - your column, “How’s That 
Again?”, should the following statement 
have a question mark after it? 

Is it correct to say, “I prefer red 
rather than blue.” In your column of 
February 10 the only punctuation used 
was a period. 


Patsy Waltz, Xenia (Ohio) HS. 


Somebody slipped up on this one. 
Maybe it was old Slim himself! 

You get the “Sharp Eye Award” for 
this month. You are absolutely right. 
The sentence as printed is wrong. It 
should read: 

Is it correct to say, “I prefer red to 
blue”? 

Our apologies for the mistake; our 
congratulations to you for catching it. 
* * * 

When saying the Lord’s Prayer we 
say, “Our Father who art in heaven” 
but when the Lord’s Prayer is sung it is 
sung, “Our Father which are in 
heaven.” Why? 

Carol Radmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Generally speaking, who refers to a 
person (he or she) and which to a 
thing (it). But this distinction is rather 
recent. In the English that was spoken 
during Shakespeare’s time who and 
which were use as if there were no 
difference between them. “Our Father 
which art in Heaven” is the older form. 
“Our Father who art in Heaven” is the 
modern version. 

















QUESTIONS AND QUIZZES TO SEE IF YOU‘RE WHIZZES 


THE BOOK’S THE THING 

How well prepared are you to “dig 
into” your book to make a report? Test 
yourself by choosing the right word to 
complete each statement: 

1. Story plots arise out of (a) ideas; 
(b) conflict; (c) good writing. 

2. The background of a story should 
be (a) amusing; (b) exaggerated; (c) 
authentic. 

3. The characters in a novel should 
be (a) pleasant; (b) lifelike; (c) 
clever. 

4. The author's ideas should (a) be 
worth considering; (b) easy to detect; 
(c) well hidden. 


CORRECTLY SPEAKING 

You probably have a nodding ac- 
quaintance with these words; but are 
you on speaking terms with them? How 
many can you pronounce correctly? 


1. acclimate: (a) ak KLI mit; (b) 
AK kli mate 

2. exquisite: (a) EKS kwi zit; (b) 
eks KWI zit 

8. mischievous: (a) miss CHEE 
vious; (b) MISS chi vus 

4. inquiry: (a) IN kwi ree; (b) in 
KWIRE ee 

5. envelope: (a) EN vel ope; (b) 
ON vel ope 

6. bicycle: (a) BI sikl; (b) BI SI 
kle 

7. ignoramus: (a) ig no,RAH mus; 
(b) ig no RAY mus 


SHARPEN YOUR WORDS 


How sharp and clear is your word 
usage? No two words are exactly alike; 
and you can’t always substitute one 
synonym for another, as you'll see from 
these questions: 





2. Are shipwrecked sailors adrift or 
astray? 

8. Do you stifle or suffocate an im- 
pulse? 

4. Do you acquire a character or a 
reputation? 

5. Are you eliminated or omitted 
from a contest? 

6. Do you return or surrender what 
is borrowed? 

7. Do you narrate or enumerate a 
story? 
8. Are volcanoes obsolete or extinct? 


WORD FAMILIES 


Every word has many relatives. It 
has words that look like it, words that 
sound like it, and words with similar 
or opposite meanings. Learn to tie 
your words up into families. Each of the 
italicized words is followed by a syn- 
onym, an antonym (opposite meaning), 
and a word that has nothing to do with 
the case. Do you know which is which? 

1. aggravate (a) annoy; (b) inten- 
sify; (c) ease 

2. credible (a) inconceivable; (b) 
creditable; (c) believable 

8. bravado (a) bravo; (b)  brav- 
ery; (c) timidity 

Answers in Teachers Edition 











OOKMEN — people in the trade 

— don’t discuss books in the way 
you do. You talk about the subject mat- 
ter. So do bookmen. But they also dis- 
cuss the way the book is made and its 
anatomy — that is, the various parts of 
the book, If you’re going to be an in- 
telligent reader, you, too, should know 
“book trade language.” See what you 
can make of this conversation between 
Sandy Jenkins, publisher's salesman, 
and Mr. Bigelow, a bookshop owner. 

Sanpy: Here’s a book that I think 
you'd like to have in stock, Mr. Bige- 
low. It’s How to Plan a House. 

Mr. B: Let’s see what the blurb on 
the jacket says. Hmm — good copy. The 
format is okay. Looks as if it were put 
together thoughtfully — has a preface, 
and an introduction by a famous archi- 
tect. Say, that’s an attractive frontis- 
piece. 

Sanpy: Yes, and there are dozens 
of other good photographs. Take a look 
at the List of Illustrations following the 
Table of Contents. There are dozens of 
photographs and sketches. 


Mr. B: By the way, I notice your 
company is using its colophon right be- 
low the imprint on the title page. 

Sanpy: Yes, all our books will carry 
it from now on. But don’t neglect to 
glance at the back of the book. It’s 
full of vital information — not only an 
index, but also a glossary, and an ap- 
pendix with floor plans and statistics on 
the cost of building houses, etc. 


Mr. B: Yes, and I see that the bibli- 
ography covers magazine articles as well 
as books. That’s a good idea. O.K., I’m 
sold! Send me fifty copies. 


blurb — comments on a new book oy 
the publisher, by other writers, book 
reviewers, and similar authorities. Usu- 
ally printed on the jacket. 

jacket —the outer paper cover on a 
new book. 

format — shape, style, and size of a 
book, This term covers the binding, the 
typography (kind of print), illustra- 
tions, etc.; in short, the physical ap- 
pearance of the book. 

preface (sometimes called foreword) 
—a statement, usually written by the 
author, of the purposes of the book, 
suggestions on how to use it, etc. Usu- 
ally placed before the Table of Con- 
tents. 

introduction—a statement, usually 
written by someone other than the au- 
thor, which introduces the reader to the 
subject matter of the book itself. Usu- 









ally placed after the Table of Contents. 
frontispiece —an_ illustration facing 
the title page. 

List of Illustrations — a complete list 
of all photographs, drawings, maps, etc., 
which are included in the text of the 
book. 

Table of Contents —a complete list 
of everything in the book — from the 
preface, through the chapter headings, 
to the index. 

colophon—an emblem, used as a 
trademark by.a publisher, and printed 
on the cover and/or the title page of 
each book. 


imprint —the name and address of 
the publisher, and the year of publica- 
tion. This date may differ from the one 
in the copyright notice (which appears 
on the reverse side of the title page), 
since books are often copyrighted some 
time before they are printed. 


index — an alphabetical listing of the 
pages on which various names and top- 
ics appear in the book. 


glossary — a brief and specialized dic- 
tionary, explaining terms and words 
used in a particular field. 

appendix — documents, charts, dia- 
grams, tables, etc., which enlarge on 
the material in the text of the book. 

bibliography — a list of books, pam- 
phlets, articles, etc., about the particular 
subject of the book. 
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Statue of ““Oom Paul” Kruger, presi- 
dent of Boer Republic, at Pretoria. 


Cecil John Rhodes shaped the forces 
which built the South Africa of today. 
Sent to Africa in 1870 because of ill 
health, the 17-year-old Rhodes quickly 
made a fortune in the Kimberley dia- 
mond mines. Man of vision and burn- 
ing ambition, Rhodes used wealth, force, 
and brilliant scheming to add 700,000 
square miles of territory to the British 
Empire. Planner of the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway and prime minister of Rhodesia 
from 1890 to 1895, the Empire Builder 
died in 1902. But his supreme purpose 
— to spread the influence of the British 
Empire — lives on in the Rhodes Schol- 
arships. His will provided that 65 col- 
lege students be chosen annually from 
the British Commonwealth and _ the 
United States for three years’ study at 


Oxford. 


“Oom (Uncle) Paul” Kruger led the 
stubborn opposition to the Afrikanders 
(white men of Dutch descent born in 
S. A.) to Rhodes’ policy of extending 
British rule. Born in 1825, Kruger. was 
brought up in the tough border country, 
and in the’ strict faith of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. He led the Boer forces 
against the British in 1880, and again 
in 1899. Between wars he won Trans- 
vaal’s independence from Britain, and 
served as the Boer Republic’s beloved 
president for 15 years. “Oom Paul” died 
in exile in 1904 at The Hague. 


Louis Botha, one of Kruger’s resource- 
ful generals, helped negotiate peace 
with the British after the Boer war. 
With his fellow general, Jan Smuts (see 
below), he then formed a People’s Party 
which won back self-government for 
Transvaal. As its Prime Minister, Botha’s 
policy was cooperation with the British 
and a union of all the provinces. When 
the U. of S. A. was formed in 1910, the 
popular general was elected to lead it. 


Jan Christiaan Smuts, who took over 
after Botha’s death in 1919, is South 
Africa’s Prime Minister today. In his 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


77 years “Slim Jannie” has also been 
(1) State Attorney to “Oom Paul’s” 
government; (2) guerrilla leader against 
the English in the Boer War; (3) the 
“brains” of Botha’s pro-British govern- 
ment; (4) Commander-in-Chief of S. A. 
forces in World War I; (5) father of 
Britain’s Royal Air Force; (6) co-found- 
er with Woodrow Wilson of the League 
of Nations; (7) Field Marshal of the 
British Army in World War II; (8) au- 
thor of the Preamble to the U.N. Char- 
ter. Always first in war and first in peace, 
he has been first in the heart’s of his 
countrymen — most of the time. 


From 1924 to 1939 the anti-British 
Nationalists under hot-tempered Gen- 
eral James B. M. Hertzog were in power. 
Smuts did join a United Party Cabinet 
in 1933, but the two Boer War generals 
split again when Hertzog wanted to 
keep South Africa neutral in the last 
war. Smuts won Parliament to his po- 
sition. Hertzog, who had openly ex- 
pressed his approval of Hitlerism, died 
in 1942. 


Right Honorable Gideon b. van Zyl 
is South Africa’s first native-born Gov- 
ernor General. The handsome, 73-year- 
old statesman likes sports and garden- 
ing as much as law and politics. 

Harry T. Andrews, the union’s 49- 
year-old minister plenipotentiary in 
Washington, has been in government 
service since he was 17, when he got a 
job at the Pretoria Post Office. Once his 
country’s representative to the League 
of Nations, he has been in Washington 
since 1942. 


Dr. Daniel F. Malan, once a Dutch 
Reformed minister, leads the National- 





Dr. D. F. Malan 


All protos courtesy Union of South Africa Government Information Office 


Gov. Gen. G.B. VanZyl 








Prime Minister Jan C. Smuts, South 
Africa’s grand old man, in his study. 


ist Party—the die-hard Afrikanders 
who never gave up the cry, “A Repub- 
lic!” 

Walter B. Madely, English-born head 
of the Labour Party, has represented 
his constituency in the Assembly since 
the Union was formed, looks much 
younger than his 74 years. 

Senator Hyman M. Basner, who rep- 
resents nearly 4,000,000 Africans in the 
“whites only” Parliament, went back to 
fight for the colored people’s welfare 
after attending college at U.C.L.A. He 
works closely with short, emphatic Dr. 
Alfred B. Xuma (say it Koo-much) who 
heads the all-native African National 
Congress. A public health expert in 
Johannesburg, Dr. Xuma studied medi- 
cine in the U. S. and in Europe. 


Dr. Hendrik J. van der Bijl, world- 
famous scientist, worked war produc- 
tion miracles as Director-General of 
Supplies. A dynamic physicist and engi- 
neer, he first won recognition in the 
United States, where he did research 
for telephone firms from 1913 to 1920. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, one of the 
world’s richest men, wears Rhodes’ 
crown as economic king. His empire 
includes gold, diamonds, coal, copper, 
and industries ranging from breakfast 
foods to dynamite. 

Stuart Cloete, well-known novelist 
(see English section), represents the 
cultural forces of South Africa. 
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Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


He’s Got the Goods 


More Sugar 


What Happened: A further dent was 
made in the remaining wartime powers 
of the Federal Government. On March 
31, most provisions of the Second War 
Powers Act expired. It was necessary 
for Congress to pass and President 
Truman to sign several laws to continue 
Government control over a few items: 

Sugar. The President reluctantly 
signed a bill extending sugar rationing 
and price control until] October 31. Mr. 
Truman had hoped that Congress 
would extend the control for at least a 
year. Under the new law, every Ameri- 
can is entitled to 20 pounds of sugar 
in the next seven months, about a 
pound a month more than was allowed 
during 1946. The Department of Agri- 
culture takes over administration of 
sugar rationing from the Office of Price 
Administration. The OPA is now a divis- 
ion of the Office of Temporary Controls, 

Searce materials. Another bill gives 
the Government control until June 30 
over a number of still-scarce materials. 
These include tin, railroad freight cars, 
certain types of rope fibers, the new 
medicine streptomycin, tractors for ex- 
port sale, and cinchona bark (from 
which quinine is made). The Govern- 
ment has the power to control the dis- 
tribution of these widely varied items. 

Congress was still debating the most 
important remaining wartime control, 
rent ceilings. A general 10 per cent rent 
increase was approved by committees, 
but was later turned down. 


REPORT ON A “FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS” 


| re first amendment to the United 
States Constitution is the basis for 
our “free press,” the right of any citi- 
zen to speak his mind or write what he 
pleases. Yet how “free” are American 
newspapers, magazines, books, movies, 
and radio broadcasts? 

A commission of 15 distinguished 
Americans has just published an im- 
portant report on this question, after 
three years of study and discussion. 
Their report is entitled, “A Free and 
Responsible Press.” The title is signifi- 
cant, for the commission emphasizes 
the duties and responsibilities of our 
press as well as their rights and free- 
doms. 

One of the reports’ most revealing 
sections is the one dealing with “com- 
munications revolution.” Few Ameri- 
cans realize, says the report, how vast 
a change has come about in our tech- 
niques of communications in the past 
150 years. In the early days of our na- 
tion any man with something to say 
could have it printed inexpensively, 
and it could be brought to the attention 
of his entire community without much 
trouble. But here are a few indications 
of the “revolution” which has taken 
place since then: 

To the printed words we have added 
the broadcast word and the moving 
picture, bringing the remote corners of 


the world within a few hours of one 
another . . . A world-wide United Na- 
tions broadcast network is in the mak- 
ing .. . Air mail and air express can 
deliver films and periodicals anywhere 
on the earth in two or three days .. . 
New processes of book manufacturing 
can supply the best literature of all 
countries at twenty-five cents a copy 
... A new type of radio broadcast, fre- 
quency modulation, can greatly in- 
crease the number of radio stations. 

At the same time, communications 
empires have developed. Individual 
newspapers have greatly increased their 
circulation, but there are far fewer 
newspapers . . . Radio is tied up into 
four nationwide networks . ~ . Motion 
pictures are produced mainly by eight 
major companies. 

Among the commission’s 13 recom- 
mendations for a “free and responsible 
press” are these: The Government 
should use its own agencies of com- 
munications to tell the people about its 
policies and aims. The press should en- 
courage publication of opposition 
views, criticize itself where necessary. 
The public should create more non- 
profit institutions to supply various 
types of information now unavailable, 
and establish a continuing study to 
make further recommendations for a 
better press. 





‘Harris & Ewing 


Charting our Foreign Policy: (I. to r.) Under Sec’y of State Acheson, War 
Sec’y Patterson, Sen. Vandenberg, Navy Sec’y Forrestal, and Sen. Connally. 
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New King for Greece 


What happened: There has been a 
change in the cast in the Greek drama. 
One of its central characters, King 
George II, has died and his role is now 
played by his brother, King Paul I. 
Although there was much argument 
about King George, his exit from the 
stage is not expected to change matters 
much, 

“The King is dead. Long live the 
King, King Paul of the Hellenes,” was 
the official proclamation over the 
Athens radio. A few minutes later, the 
royal standard over the Palace was low- 
ered to half staff. At eight o'clock that 
evening, six hours after his brother's 
death on April 1, Crown Prince Paul 
was sworn in as the new Greek mon- 
arch. He took the oath to observe the 
constitution and 
laws of the Greek 
nation in the pres- 
ence of many 
Greek dignitaries. 


Premier Deme- 
trios Maximos, as 
a formality, offered 
’ the Cabinet’s resig- 

nation. The King 
KING PAUL | refused to accept 
it and asked Maximos and his cabinet 
to continue in office. 

What’s Behind It: Paul I is the sixth 
Greek king since this tiny country of 
7,000,000 people won its freedom from 
Turkey in 1832. He was born 45 years 
ago in Athens, the youngest of three 
sons of King Constantine. 

Kingship is not entirely new to Paul. 
He was proclaimed King of Greece 
once before, on October 29, 1920. At 
that time, the Greek Parliament named 
him king, dependent on the renuncia- 
tion of the throne by his father and his 
brother, George. They refused to give 
up their rights to the crown, and Paul 
did not ascend the throne. 

During his period of exile from 
Greece, Paul visited the United States 
and worked for a while in an American 
aircraft factory, learning aircraft engi- 
neering ard mechanics. 

He is married to a former German 
princess. They have three children — a 
son, Constantine, six, who has now been 
elevated to Crown Prince; and two 
daughters: Sophia, eight, and Irene, 
four. 
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Big League Question: Will Jackie Robinson, 
shown with Dodger manager Leo Durocher, be 
first Negro to play major league baseball? 


Franco Looks to the Future 


What Happened: In this spring, one 
not-so-young man’s fancy gently turned 
to thoughts not of love but of death 
and the problem of succession. This 
not-so-young man is Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco, the Caudillo (Lead- 
er) of Spain. He announced to the 
nation the formation of a Regency 
Council under his own direction. This 
council is to take charge of the Spanish 
government when Franco dies. 

In his decree, Caudillo Franco re- 
ferred to Spain as a monarchist state, 
thus paving the way for the restoration 
ot the monarchy in the country. There 
is also a provision that Franco may at 
any time suggest to the Cortes (parlia- 
ment) that it summon “the person of 
royal blood” best qualified to take the 
Spanish Crown. 

The Regency Council consists of the 
president of the Cortes, the president 
of the State Council, the president of 
the Supreme Court, and a half dozen 
associates of Franco. 

According to Franco’s decree, his suc- 
cessor must be a male, more than 30 
years old, Spanish by nationality, a 
Catholic by faith, and must swear to 
uphold the “fundamental laws” of the 
Franco regime. 

What’s Behind It: This may be a 
straw in the spring wind. It is possible, 
though not certain, that*Franco may 
try to pull out gracefully. The vigorous 
opposition of the United Nations to his 
totalitarian regime and the reported 
growing resentment toward him by the 
Spanish people themselves, may have 





eonvinced him that his days are num- 
bered. In that case, his best “out” would 
be to turn over the reins of govern- 
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ment to some “person of royal blood.” 


Italy’s State Religion 


What Happened: Catholicism will 
continue to be the “only state religion” 
in Italy. By a vote of 350 to 149, the 
Constituent Assembly decided to in- 
clude the Lateran agreement in Italy’s 
new constitution. 

This historic agreement was orig- 
inally signed in the Lateran Palace in 
Rome on February 11, 1929, by the 
papal Secretary of State Pietro Cardinal 
Gasparri and Benito Mussolini. In addi- 
tion to establishing Roman Catholicism 
as the sole religion of the state, the 
treaty recognizes the 107-acre Vatican 
City as a sovereign state. It declares the 
person of the Pontiff sacred and in- 
violable, and grants to diplomats ac- 
credited to the Holy See the same 
rights as those granted to diplomats 
accredited to the Italian government. 

The Communists, who control about 
100 votes in the Constituent Assembly 
and thus hold the balance of power, 
voted with the majority to incorporate 
the Lateran agreement into the republi- 
can constitution. 

What’s Behind It: The Communist 
support of the Lateran treaty came as a 
surprise. In the past, the Communists 
had frequently attacked the Vatican. 
Their leader, Palmiro Togliatti, ex- 
plained the party’s action as an attempt 
to avoid a “possible religious war.” But 
political observers saw in this reversal 
of policy by the Communists a vote- 
catching device. The next general elec- 
tion in Italy is scheduled for October. 





HERE AND THERE 


No Cosmetics for Miss Liberty. The 
Statue of Liberty has a brand-new paint 
job. The enamel is specially designed to 
prevent damage from feminine visitors 
who like to scrawl wall messages with 
their lipsticks. Superintendent Charles 
S. Marshall added this warning note: 
“I don’t know what happens to the 
ladies when they use lipstick, but here, 
unless removed ten minutes later, it 
eats right into the surface of the walls. 

Bus Driver with Spring Fever. Want 
to know what happens to a bus driver 
when he gets the wanderlust? Well, if 
New York bus driver William Cimillo 
is an example, he drives from the bus 
garage and keeps going until he runs 
out of gas and money. Cimillo, who 
made the trip just because he “felt like 
it,” ended up in Florida. 
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United Nations News 


Official United Nations Photo 


At first meeting of U.N. Trusteeship Council, Secretary General Trygve 
Lie congratulates chairman Francis Sayre, of U. $., second from right. 
U. N. executives Dr. V. Chi-Tsai Hoo and Dr. Ralph J. Bunche look on. 


U. S. PROGRAM DOES NOT BY-PASS U.N., SAY AUSTIN 


Y ITS $400,000,000 program to aid 
Greece and Turkey to resist Com- 

munist aggression, the United States 
was not forsaking the United Nations 
but was acting as a U.N, member in 
the interests of the whole organization. 
That was the heart of the address de- 
livered by American delegate Warren 
RK. Austin to the U.N. Security Council 
and, through it, to the entire world. 

“The United States,” he said, “regards 
it as an obligation under the [United 
Nations] Charter . . . to do its utmost 
to bring about the peaceful adjustment 
of any international situation before it 
becomes a threat to peace.” 

The speech was the official Admin- 
istration reply to criticism that the U. S. 
was “by-passing” the U.N. It was 
drafted in Washington in close con- 
sultation with the President and Acting 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The American delegate stressed that 
the aid to Greece and Turkey was “a 
most essential act” in support of the 
main aims of this nation’s foreign poliey. 
These aims, he explained, are to 
strengthen the United Nations and to 
promote world peace under that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Austin pointed out that the 
United States was not acting single- 
handedly but as a member of the U.N. 
The Greek appeal to America for help 
was made in accord with a recom- 
mendation from a U.N. agency — the 
Food and Agricultura] Organization 


(FAO). Moreover, the U.N. is already 





taking a hand in the Greek problem 
through the Security Council commis- 
sion which is at present investigating 
the guerrilla fighting in the Greek bor- 
der regions. 

The economic plight of Greece and 
the guerrilla operations, Mr. Austin as- 
serted, are parts of one and the same 
problem. In this connection, he sug- 
gested that the Security Council set up 
a “continuing commission” to deal with 
the problem of border violations by 
Soviet satellite states in the Balkans. 
The speech, though aimed at Russia, 
did not once mention that countrv bv 
name. 


Corfu Resolution Vetoed 


When the General Assembly met in 
New York last December, it passed a 
resolution, by a vote of 36 to 6, urging 
the Big Powers to exercise “moderation” 
in their use of the veto power. The veto 
has been invoked only once since then. 
Russia used it last month to block a 
rebuke to Albania. 

The story goes back to October 22, 
1946, when two British detroyers were 
damaged by mines in the Corfu Chan- 
nel, close to the Albania shore. After 
studying the incident, a 7-2 majority of 
the Security Council supported a reso- 
lution charging that the minefields could 
not have been laid without the knowl- 
edge of the Albanian government. 
This resolution was nullified by Russia’s 
veto. 


SENIOR 


U. S. Gets Pacific Islands 


Uncle Sam is now a legal “uncle” to 
a lot of new “nephews.” By unanimous 
vote, the U.N. Security Council ap- 
proved the American proposal to grant 
to this country a sole trusteeship over 
the former Japanese-controlled islands 
in the Pacific. Since it is technically a 
“strategic trusteeship,” the United 
States will be permitted to build mili 
tary bases on these islands. 

The islands were wrested from the 
Japanese by American armed forces 
during the war. Their total area is only 
1,049 square miles, inhabited by some 
80,000 natives— Uncle Sam’s newest 
nephews 


They‘ve Got a Little List 


Probably the biggest eye-straining 
job on record has been undertaken by 
the United Nations. It is the writing of 
an index listing every basic law dealing 
with individual and social freedoms that 
can be found on the statute books of 
every country in the world. 

This unique task, suggested by the 
Commission or. Human Rights, was ap- 
proved by the U.N. Economic and So- 
cial Council. More than two hundred 
scholars, diplomats. lawvers, and po- 
litical scientists have been working on 
this job since last July. When completed 
the book will consist of over a thousand 
pages and will include the complete 
texts of all declarations and bills of 
rights of more than 70 countries. Be- 
tween 4,000 and 8,000 copies will be 
published in French and English, 

The project must bo finished in time 
tor the next session of the Human Rights 
Commission, to be held early this sum- 
mer. In charge of the research is Pro- 
fessor Boris Mirkine-Guetzevich, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and Political Sci- 
ence of the Ecole des Haute Etudes in 
Paris, France. (P.S. He wears glasses. ) 





There’s Only One Answer. 
Drawn by David Syrop, Seward Pk. H.S., N. Y. 
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that roamed Arizona’s plains and 
prairies ran a distinct strain of 
Palomino blood. Through a natural in- 
stinct to keep the strain pure, many 
fine horses ran with the scrubby little 
broom-tailed mustangs. A wealthy 
Easterner had come to Arizona to taste 
the life in the open. He bought a big 
ranch with three thousand head of cat- 
tle, built a nice home with all modern 
conveniences, and hired about twenty 
cow-punchers to help him run the out- 
fit. I happened to be one of the well- 
paid but unfortunate cowboys. He 
loaded us down with new-fangled con- 
traptions and thing-a-mabobs till our 
cayuses could barely walk. Then los- 
ing interest in cattle, he ordered us all 
out on a wild goose chase for the last 
of these pure-bred Palomino wild ones. 
Now I’ve been in this country for 
twenty-nine years, come December, 
and. so have many others riders, but in 
all my life I’ve never seen the likes of 
this wonder horse. ['ve met many a 
horse wrangler that has thrilled at the 
sight of him, but never one who could 
come close enough even to chance a 
shot at him. For there was a bounty on 
his head, from the Rockies to the Rio 
Grande. They would see his tracks the 
next morning after several prize mares 
had deserted the remuda (herd), but 
his speed and cunning were more than 
a match for the best of them. He would 
visit their herd about the middle of 
the night, steal up to the corral and 
nicker, then like a phantom would melt 
into the darkness. A few hours later a 
long shrill neigh would break the si- 
lence and the foreman of the outfit 
would sit up and say, “There go some 
more blooded fillies, or I’m a yearlin’.” 
These remarkable tales kept us faith- 
ful to the job we were handed. My 


oes the bands of wild horses 


‘ eyes yearned for a sight of this magnifi- 
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None of the cow-punchers had ever seen the likes of 


cent animal, and my bowed legs itched 
to fork his powerful back. Emory Hud- 
son, the owner, decided to remain at 
home. Consequently after we had cov- 
ered several miles, the foreman cached 
all our “new-fangles” in a cave, and we 
made better time up into the hills. 

The long sweeping plains were cov- 
ered with tall, green grass, that rippled 
when the range breezes blew, like 
waves on an emerald lake. The green 
expanse rolled far off to the low foot- 
hills that swelled up to the purple 
mountains in the hazy distance. 

Scrub oaks and sweet cedar trees 
grew more plentiful as we advanced 
into the horse’ country. After several 
hours of climbing we emerged from 
the forest of swaying pines into an 
open glade that looked out upon the 
vast chasm from whose bottom we had 
just ascended. One, two, three — 
nearly four thousand feet down —a 
sheer drop off The sun was just set- 
ting. leaving the sky full of clouds 
etched with gold, crimson, and blue. 

The foreman called a halt, and we 
made camp in the little glen. Making 
camp kept us at work till nightfall. 
The cowboys were tired from the day’s 
ride, and after a cup or two of black 
coffee with some stew and frijoles 
(beans), they hit their “soogans” 
(blankets). 

All the cowboys had gone to sleep 
except the night watch, who tended 
the fire and kept a pot of coffee boil- 
ing. The low crackle of the flames and 
sputter of the red coals soon caused 
him to nod. The horses were staked off 
from camp about three hundred yards, 
and an occasional clink of hobble chains 
or a nicker would tell us they were all 
right. Soon the entire camp was asleep, 
the fire having died down to gray ashes. 


this wonder horse! 


When I woke up, I was sitting up- 
right in bed. Everything was in a tur- 
moil, and the “waddies” were crawling 
out of their beds. A distant rumbling 
like the roll of thunder could be heard 
far up the canyon, increasing in vol- 
ume until the entire earth shook with 
the vibration. Now it seemed right be- 
neath us, and so deafening that shouted 
orders of the foreman were completely 
drowned out. Every hand in camp 
rushed to the lip of the chasm to see 
what was causing the noise. There in 
the light of a full moon was a breath- 
taking scene. The floor of the canyon 
was literally covered with horses — 
thousands of them — the largest band 
of living mustangs I have ever seen, 
manes and tails whipping about quiv- 
ering flanks, heels kicking, and hoofs 
pounding. Then as quickly as they 
appeared they sank from view in their 
mad rush down the basin, rounding a 
sharp bend and fording the Arivipa 
River a half mile beyond. A long shrill 
cry drew our attention to the leader. 


| HAD often dreamed of a horse like 
that leader. He raced majesticallv far 
ahead of the others, his silvery mane 
flowing in the wind, his snowv white 
tail parallel with the ground. As sure 
as a mountain goat he leaped over 
slippery rocks and treacherous gulleys. 
No one slept the remainder of the 
night. Such exclamations as “I tell va, 
Red, he’s the most likely lookin’. piece 
of hoss flesh that ever saw daylight” 
were heard in hoarse whispers among 
the excited punchers. The baldheaded 
cook’s loud bellow of, “Come an’ git it 
or I'll throw it out,” came none too 
soon for me. 
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After finishing his hardtack and cof- 
fee, the boss called us all around the 
fire and told us his plans of capture. 
I don’t believe there’s any “waddie” 
west of the Mississippi that knows 
horses anv better than Red Saunders, 
our foreman. He wrangled horses from 
the time he was old enough to sit a 
saddle till now when his legs are so 
bent out of shape, he can’t make time 
across a corral on foot. Well, old Red 
motioned us to cluster around the big 
log on which he was seated. Then with 
a piece of match he outlined the can- 
yon and surrounding country. 


Is the middle of the gorge rose a 
towering plateau about a quarter mile 
long and five hundred yards wide. The 
Arivipa flowed on one side between 
the wall of the canyon and the wall of 
the butte. On the other side a rock 
pass narrowed to a small opening 
about forty feet across. Through this 
pass horses ran every night; then they 
came out into the river basin and raced 
along one side until they came to an- 
other ford. Red planned to close up 
the narrow end of the pass with a huge 
gate and camouflage another gate at 
the opening of the pass. He sent some 
of us out to get poles, and some to 
stretch wire, while others cut white rag 
strips from old sheets. 

By night, we had about thirty poles 
piled near the camp. We slept by 
watches, each pair being given two 
hours’ watch. Tim and I had the first 
watch just before midnight. Charlie 
and Red took the graveyard watch. 
All the other “waddies” (cowboys) 
were given the less imnortant watches, 
because it was just before midnight 
that we saw the band the first time. 

I lay in bed looking up at the stars 
and wishing that I owned that horse. 
Over in another bunk, the steady 
breathing of Tim told me he had dozed 
off and that certain punchers were 
snoring louder than others. As time 
wore on and nothing exciting hap- 
pened, I dropped off to sleep. 

Then it came, the slow, ever-increas- 
ing rumble far off up the canyon. I had 
settled ia my “soogans” after my watch 
with Tim when the sound roused me 
from a half-sleep. Tim was already at 
the canyon edge looking up the basin 
with Charlie and Red. No one else 
had heard it vet, so Red bawled for all 
hands to get up. 

Here and there glimpses of Palo- 
mino could be caught through branches 
of trees or between boulders. “Thar he 
is,” someone would shout. “See — see 
—thar roundin’ thet leetle bend.” 
When it was all over, little groups 
formed about the campfire to talk 
about the second appearance of the 
mighty horse. Some thought it risky“ 
to camp so near the pass, but as Red 


said, “They make such a fuss acomin’ 
down through thar, an’ we ‘uns ‘er 
hyar so high they'd never notice us.” 

The next day’s work consisted of 
getting the logs down into the pass, 
building the gates, and stringing cable. 
Red used wire about the size of your 
little finger. The wire was smooth and 
strong, with rags tied every fifteen 
feet to flutter in the breeze. When the 
band rushed up against the gate, they 
would shy at the bright cloths and 
fewer would hit the wire. Some horses 
were bound to be killed, no matter 
what method was used, but this was 
the most practical and killed fewer 
horses. Building the barrier took sev- 
eral days of hard work, but when it 
was finished it might easily have “held 
a freight train,” as Charlie put it. 
When the trap was completed, the gate 
was swung wide and covered with 
branches and carefully laid with rocks. 
The horses would come down the ra- 
vine, enter the pass, and hit the barrier 
at the other end. Then they would 
mill around, start back up the other 
way, and meet with the gate at that 
end, which would be swung shut and 
bolstered with hewn-log poles. 

In the afternoon the work was com- 
pleted, and all rested, to be fresh for 
the night’s encounter. About eleven 
o'clock each one slipped quietly to his 
place either at gates or bolster beams 
or supports used to withstand the 
shock of the horses’ bodies against the 
gates. 

Then for the third time the quiver- 
ing earth told us the herd was coming 
down the canyon. As they drew near, 
the shaking ground began to rumble, 
and like peals of thunder the sound 
echoed down the gorge. Every nerve 
was tense, every heart pounding. My 
cheeks tingled, and something seemed 
to prick me in my chest. I peeped be- 
tween two rails of the fence and saw 
the mad stampede of horses coming 
down upon us. I tightened my grip on 
the support I was holding and 
clenched my teeth. 

The band surged forward like the 
wave on a stormy sea. The leaders hit 
the gate and bounced back ten or fif- 
teen yards, bowling some over and 
slowing down the entire herd to a mill- 
ing trot. All was a turmoil of craning 
necks, rearing breasts, bulging blood- 
rimmed eyes, pawing hoofs, and wide 
nostrils streaked with sticky froth, At 
last the squirming, writhing mass of 
horses turned in the general direction 
from which they had come and stam- 
peded back up the pass. I climbed to 
the top of the barrier and could see 
huge bolts being slipped into place at 
the entrance to the trap. Soon the 
braces were all secured; the band, ex- 
cept for a few stragglers, was captured. 

All eves searched for Palomino, but 


had he been beneath our very noses, 
we could not have seen him for the 
dust and the flying, kicking hooves. 
We finally went back to camp, a 
grimy, dusty group of men. It was 
morning when we lay on our bunks, 
and we decided to wait till noon to 
look over our catch. : 

Red estimated that we must have 
at least three thousand head of blood 
mares, a thousand or so mustangs, and 
several hundred good colts. Except for 
a few high spirited Hambletonians the 
bunch had quieted down. The gates 
had baffled them, and they felt as 
though they were boxed in a natural 
trap. 

No trace of Palomino could be 
found. He seemed to have vanished 
like a ghost. Had some uncanny power 
urged him to remain behind? Perhaps 
he had seen the wisp of smoke from 
our campfire curling and_ twisting 
above the tree tops or had chanced 
upon the niche where we cached our 
supplies. A strange feeling told us that 
he had not run with his band that 
night.’ Most of the horses were branded 
and new to the band and they were 
not as wild as the mustangs. Mustangs 
were worthless stock anyway, so we 
shed our remuda of them first, turning 
them out and hieing them up the can- 
yon. The colts went with their mam- 
mies and the bunch was soon ready to 
work on. We left the corral that night 
and camped a little way off instead of 
going back up the canyon to our camp 
on the rim. 


Nicur fell before we had finished 
our supper, and the clear red light of 
the fire shone on haggard faces. Old 
Red just couldn’t figure it out. The 
great animal seemed to know every 
move we made. When all the “wad- 
dies” had crawled in bed for the night, 
he sat solemnly at.the fire, gazing in- 
tently at the flowing coals and occa- 
sionally poking the dying embers with 
a crooked stick. 

Suddenly, like the scream of some 
unearthly phantom, high and shrill as 
the wild cry of an eagle, a wail shat- 
tered the stillness of the night. Some 
of the cowboys raised their heads. It 
was Palomino calling to his band. 

As more punchers woke up and 
gaped around, someone looked up and 
whispered, “Where’s Red? He was asit- 
tin’ thar when I went to sleep. Hey 
fellers! Red’s gone! Wake up!” Soon 
the whole camp was buzzing, and peo- 
ple were moving about. Someone sug- 
gested that a searching party be or- 
ganized to find the absent puncher, 
and old Charlie rose from his bunk and 
prepared to make a speech. He clam- 
bered up on a stump, and there in the 
light of the moon in his red flannels 
the comical old-timer turned sober. 
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His appearance was ridiculous, but no 
one laughed. He started in a low Texas 
drawl, deep as the snarl of a wolf. 

“Red is gone. | know why. You 
young’uns don’t. I met Red thirty-four 
years ago and I've learned his ways. 
Don’t go out to look for him. He likes 
to be alone when he thinks so hard. 
Now get back to your soogans — all of 
ye!” Then he dismounted the stump 
and plodded off to bed. 

I was worried and I crept stealthily 
by Charlie’s bunk and entered the 
grove of trees at the right of camp. 
As I drew closer to the corral the wild 
ones stampeded to the opposite end of 
the trap. I started in a wide semi-circle 
about the nearest side barrier and ad- 
vanced to the far gate. Then I was in 
the open again, looking into the basin. 


| WALKED cautiously up the boulder- 
covered basin, and as I rounded the 
bend in the ravine I came upon a 
strange sight. There was Palomino, tied 
down and shacklea. On top of him sat 
Red calmly smoking a battered corn- 
cob pipe. Both were wet and bedrag- 
gled, while water covered the rocks 
from the shore to the two figures. What 
had happened came clear as a picture 
to my mind. I have seen it done by ex- 
pert ropers twice, but have never been 
able to perform the feat myself. Red 
had snared Palomino while the mighty 
horse was swimming the river, to join 
his band. Using a pine stump as a snub- 
bing post, Red caught Palomino and 
kept him from killing himself in an 
attempt to get away. 

I didn’t want to startle Red or the 
horse, so I sauntered up casually and 
spoke softly. Red didn’t answer me 
for a full two minutes. He just sat 
there and puffed thoughtfully at his 
pipe. He seemed to be struggling 
within himself. Then he looked straight 
into my eyes. I caught the old-timer’s 
meaning perfectly. His eyes expressed 
his feelings. I nodded. Then he rose 
and drew a knife from his sheath, cut- 
ting the bonds of the most magnificent 
animal in horse kingdom. He loosened 
the shackles and slipped off the lariat 
loop. “Take a last look, Bill,” he said 
slowly. “He deserves everything he 
was born into.” Palomino lay quite 
still for a few fleeting seconds, then 
stirred. Finding himself free, he rose 
with a mighty bound. He kicked up 
his heels a few times, bucking hard 
and bowing his neck, then raced off by 
the canyon. His thundering hooves 
rocked the ground, and with head held 
high, mane flapping around: his shin- 
ing neck, and nostrils quivering, he 
sped over the rocky bottom. His long 
neigh rent the silence with a note of 
triumph. Together we watched him 
until the tip of his silvery tail disap- 
peared around a bend in the canyon. 








Look for the Red Ball in the Store and 
on the Sole of the Shoe. 


REG. U.S. 
PAT. OFF. 1901 





SPRINGS | 


ON HIS FEET? (°% 


BALL-BAND Canvas Sport Shoes sure make your 
feet feel “‘springy”’— help give you more speed, more 
fun. They are real QUALITY, inside and out! They 
fit right. They look right. They feel right. They are 
right. So look for them in the store where you see 
the famous Red Ball trade-mark. 






Ball-Band Canvas Sport 
Shoes are made for 
both boys and girls. 


Ball-Ban 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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$33,840.00 mecuinoiss PRIZES 


SIX SMART NEW 


SUPER-SIX SEDANS 





402 PRIZES EACH WEEK! 2412 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Win Your Share! 


PLANTERS PEANUTS | 
Word-Building Contest 


PLANTERS PEANUT BUT- 
TER .. . Homogenized just 
right for smooth, creamy good- 
ness. Made by PLANTERS, the 
greatest name in peanuts, from 
choice peanuts only. Rich in vit- 
amins, protein, minerals. You 
need foods like PLANTERS 
HOMOGENIZED PEANUT 
BUTTER. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS ... 
America’s Nickel Lunch!* A 
nourishing picker-up between 
meals; an any-time, all-time fav- 
orite. Rich in vitamins and food 
energy. The fastest selling pea- 
nuts in the world! Save the emp- 
ty bags for your entry in the 
Word Building contest. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


It’s EASY! It’s FUN! It’s EDUCATIONAL! And it lets 
you WIN some wonderful prizes. Just think of the let- 
ters in P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S P-E-A-N-U-T-S ... then write 
down all the words that you can make up from these 
letters. The more words you can make the better are 
your opportunities for winning some of the magnificent 
prizes offered by Planters in this generous contest. You 
may win a diamond, a refrigerator, a radio, a watch— 
yes, even a Hudson four-door sedan . . . all things 
that you have longed and hoped for. PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS brings them to you! 











RULES OF CONTEST 


1 Write down all the words you can make out of 
the letters in the words P-L-A-N-T-E-R-S P-E-A- 
N-U-T-S. (Like “plant,” “ten,” “peat,” etc.) 
Please arrange words alphabetically for faster 
judging. 

2 Each word must be a standard English word as 
defined in Webster’s New International Diction- 
arty (published by Merriam) 1945 edition. No 
plurals or proper names. No word should contain 
the same letter more often than it appears in the 
two words “PLANTERS PEANUTS.” (“Rear” for 
example, would be disqualified because it con- 


a > 


tains two “r’s 


3 Entries will be judged on the basis of accuracy, 
number of correct words submitted, neatness, ar- 
rangement and legibility. Elaborate or “fancy” 
presentations will not be considered in making 
the awards. Lists of words must be clearly legible. 


4 There will be SIX weekly contests. Entries for 
First contest closes midnight May 3, 1947 
Second contest closes midnight May 10, 1947 
Third contest closes midnight May 17, 1947 
Fourth contest closes midnight May 24, 1947 
Fifth contest closes midnight May 31, 1947 
Sixth contest closes midnight June 7, 1947 


Contestants may enter as often as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by two empty 
nickel PLANTERS PEANUTS bags or the band 
(that unwinds with the key) from one vacuum 
can of PLANTERS SALTED PEANUTS or the 
label from a jar of PLANTERS HOMOGEN- 
IZED PEANUT BUTTER. 


5 The decision of*the judges is final. In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. Contest is 
subject to all Federal and State Regulations. Win- 
ning Contestants will be notified by. mail. 


6 Address all entries to PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST, P. O. Box 998, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


7 All entries become the property of PLANTERS, 
and cannot be returned. 


8 Any resident of the United States is eligible to 
enter, excepting employees of PLANTERS NUT 
& CHOCOLATE COMPANY and its subsidiaries, 
their advertising agencies, and their families. 


REMEMBER: Write legibly . . . enclose two empt 
nickel bags, or unwinding band or label wit 
your entry, be sure to attach your name and ad- 

dress, an "send to PLANTERS PEANUTS CON- 

TEST, P. O. Box 998, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 








Weekly Prizes 


The following prizes will be awarded each week for six weeks 
see the rules... 


Ist Weekly Prize.................... 
2nd Weekly Prize.................... 


3rd Weekly Prize.................... 


4th Weekly Prize.................... 


5th & 6th Weekly Prizes.......... 


7th & 8th Weekly Prizes.......... 
9th & 10th Weekly Prizes...... 


llth & 12th Weekly Prizes...... 


13th to 17th Weekly Prizes...... 


18th to 22nd Weekly Prizes... 


23rd to 32nd Weekly Prizes... 


33rd to 232nd Weekly Prizes.. 


233rd to 242nd Weekly Prizes 
243rd to 252nd Weekly Prizes 


253rd to 402nd Weekly Prizes 


















































Hudson Four-Door Sedan— 

Smart, New Super-Six Sedan 

Miracle Set Diamond Ring 

“A Miracle of Loveliness” 

Servel Gas Refrigerator— 

"Stays Silent; Lasts Longer; No Mov- 

ing Parts” 

Majestic Console Radio-Phonograph 
“Mighty Monarch of the Air” 

Magic Chef Gas Ranges— 

“The Range of Tomorrow—Here To- 
lay” 


ABC Spinner-type Washing Machines 
DeLuxe Model 

Filter Queen Vacuum Cleaners— 
“America’s Bagless Cleaner” 

Kingston Watches— 

"In Rhyme with Time”; 

Man's 17 jewel; Lady's 17 jewel set 
with diamonds and rubies. 
Roadmaster Bikes— 

America’s Finer Bicycle” 


.Majestic Table Radios— 


“Mighty Monarch of the Air” 
5-piece set Club Aluminum— 
Silverlike Hammered Finish 
—— Lighters— 
“Roll! It’s Open! It’s Lit” 
Matmatic Electric lrons— 
“New, Light-W eight” 
Cory Buffet Queen Coffee Brewers— 
“Of Course It’s Cory” 
Hummingbird Nylons— 
1 Gauge, For Beauty, Fit and Wear 


























































































INSURANCE 
SALESMAN 


OU can insure against your 
Vx: biting someone. Against 

rain or hail damaging your 
crops. Against lack of snow for a 
winter carnival —if you are holding 
one. Against the chance that thieves 
will get into your safe deposit box. 
Against someone falling on the side- 
walk in front of your premises and 
injuring himself. If you own a race 
horse you can insure his life. There 
is “straight life” insurance (your ben- 
eficiary gets the money upon your 
death) and annuity policies (you 
benefit). There is fire insurance, 
health and accident contracts, casu- 
alty insurance, educational endow- 
ments. And many others. 

Nature of Work: Selling. Most in- 
surance is sold by insurance sales- 
men, or agents, who make personal 
calls on “prospects’—the person to 
whom the agent is trying to sell in- 
surance. The agent sells to individ- 
uals or to groups, and offers special 
service information on borrowing, 
premiums, changing beneficiaries, 
etc. In any insurance job you work 
with people and must like them. 
Each new prospéct is a new chal- 
lenge. His needs are different from 
the last prospect you saw. The agent 
finds out what the prospect needs 
and shows him the kind of policy 
that meets his needs. There is strong 
competition in this business. There 
are over 1500 life insurance compa- 
nies in the U. S. Beginners are given 
a “prospect list” of people to call on. 
All salesmen must add to their lists 
constantly. That means being alert 
to new prospects at all times. 

Working Conditions: Favorable. 
Home office (headquarters of com- 
pany) and agency offices usually su- 
perior in location, furnishings, and 
equipment. Most of the sales work 
is done in homes and offices of the 
prospect (the person to whom you 
are trying to sell insurance). Only 
planning and servicing —the desk 
work —is done in the company of- 
fices. Sales interviews and confer- 
ences take place where most con- 
venient for prospect. Many first con- 
tacts that lead to business are made 
at clubs and other meeting places. 


Many prospects can be seen only in 
the evening, so working hours will 
be irregular. Some travel possible, 
often as a reward for exceptional 
sales record. Work is not seasonal. 
No lay-offs. Only a major depression 
hurts business. Office associates su- 
perior. 

There is a type of life insurance 
called “industrial insurance.” It is 
sold to low-income families who can 
best afford to pay for it on a weekly 
or monthly basis. The agent who 
sells industrial insurance to a client 
is responsible for collecting the pay- 
ments each week or month. He has 
a great deal of door-to-door calling 
to do. 

Qualifications: High school educa- 
tion usually required. College desir- 
able and preferred. Helpful to be 
good in mathematics. Good appear- 
ance, general good health including 
good hearing, good eyesight neces- 
sary. Must like people Be a good 
mixer. Participate in group activi- 
ties in order to meet new people. 
Belong to clubs, organizations, civic 
groups. Should have variety of in- 
terests and be able to talk to pros- 
pect on any subject he is interested 
in. Must keep posted. Be well read., 
Persistence, determination,  initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, without show- 
ing it. Must be considerate of inter- 
ests and opinions of others. Tact is 
imperative. Most states have license 
exams. 

Preparation: Some colleges now 
offer insurance courses. High schools 
with vocational business education 
program and_ vocational-technical 
high schools teach salesmanship. 
Many give specialized courses in in- 
surance selling. Correspondence 
courses given by some _ private 
schools, universities and insurance 
groups. Practically all insurance 
companies start beginners in a train- 
ing course varying from one week to 
siy or more. Given at home office or 
branch office. On-the-job training 
continues during first year or longer. 

Opportunities for Advancement 
and Pay: Depends upon individual 
and amount of insurance he sells. 
Beginning life insurance agents with 


no previous selling experience 
should earn $1,500 to $2,000 first 
year in commissions. Some compa- 
nies put beginners on straight sal- 
ary. Each year for a number of 
years after selling a life policy, a 
smaller commission is earned for 
serving it and keeping it in force. 
After five years if successful should 
earn $5,000; 10 years, $10,000. Age 
becomes an advantage. You know 
more people. People know you. You 
may become an agency manager or 
branch manager. May own your 
agency or be executive in a large 
company. Leaders in selling, agency 
management or in home offices earn 
$25,000 or more. 

Related Occupations: Actuary. 
Actuary course usually takes about 
three years of study done in spare 
time. Responsible for calculating 
premiums a life insurance company 
must charge. Prepares tables of 
death rates upon which calculations 
are based. Decides what benefits 
can be included in a policy. How 
much money must be set aside from 
year to year to guarantee payment 
of benefits in the future. Analyzes 
source of earnings to determine 
proper rate of dividends. Has im- 
portant voice in determining com- 
pany policies. Position requires 
mathematical ability of high order, 
sound judgment, logical mind. Work 
on salary, not commission. 

For Further Information: State 
Department of Insurance and State 
Department of Education in capital 
city of your state. National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 11 W. 
42nd St., New York. Headquarters 
of any major insurance company. 
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HAT do you think a High School 
Graduate should know?” 

That’s the topic of the text and final 
Jam Session of the current school year 
— and it’s an important one. We didn’t 
think up the question. We read it in a 
school newspaper, The Indian Leader, 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Some of the things listed as most im- 
portant by Haskell students were: 

“*How to make and keep friends.” 

“How to talk intelligently, using good 
English.” 

“How our government is operated 
and how to help make it a better one.” 

“Some kind of vocation.” 


4 igs pick em and we print ‘em. Here 
below are your 1947 “favorites” in 
music, Judging from your comments, 
we'd say the U. S. A. is on its way to 
becoming the most music conscious na- 
tion in the world. Your tastes in music 
are broad. For almost every Suzie who 
swears by Swing, there’s a Bud who 
goes to bat for Brahms. And for every 
jazz fan there’s an opera enthusiast. 
Many of you, though you listed a favor- 
ite kind, hastened to assure us that you 
liked all kinds of music. 

The greatest number of you turned 
out to champion swing. Swing captured 
35 per cent of your Jam Session votes, 
with your other preferences following 
in this order: classical — 25 per cent; 
jazz — 14 per cent; folk music — 12 per 
cent; semi-classical — 10 per cent. 

But 4 per cent of you held out for 
such miscellaneous varieties as band, 
Latin-American, Middle Eastern music, 
hymns, etc. 

Most of you (54 per cent) listen to 
music on the radio (though many of 
you pointed out that you listen to “re- 
cords on the radio”). But 34 per cent of 
you prefer to be your own disc jockeys, 
8 per cent confess to manufacturing 
your own music, and 4 per cent hold 
out for concert listening. 

And here’s the story on your favorite 
songs, bands, and singers: 

Best band (any type): You say it’s 
Tommy Dorsey’s! Tex Beneke and 
Harry James give T. D. a mighty close 
run for his money and tie for second 
place. 

Best small combinations: It’s the King 
Cole Trio-in a walkaway. But we almost 
heard the Ink Spots back there in the 


“How to plan a budget and how to 
spend money wisely.” 

“Be able to cooperate with others in 
his community ... like people of other 
races.” 

Now what do YOU think a h. s. grad 
should know? 

Write your letters and mail them 
not later than Thursday, May 1, to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you 
do not wish your name printed, please 
say so, but all letters must bear name 
and school address in order to be elig- 
ible. For this one Jam Session, be sure 
to add your grade.—Gay Head 


dust. What’s that noise? —Oh, yes, 
the Spike Jones crew cop third place. 

Best individual player: Harry James 
takes first place here, but that versatile 
fellow named José Iturbi comes close to 
crowding Harry. 

Best symphony orchestra: This is 
Boston’s day. Because you rate the Bos- 
ton “Pops” Orchestra as your favorite 
here, and give the Boston Symphony 
third place, The New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony in second place acts as a 
buffer for the two Boston groups. 

Best Male Vocalist: This was really 
close. But you picked Como as your 
No. 1 crooner. Bing makes second place, 
and Sinatra turns up in third. (If it’s 
any comfort to Frankie’s pals, he got 
one vote for the “best opera or concert 
singer.” Could it have happened in 
Brooklyn?) 

Best Female Vocalist: Dinah Shore 
wins by a healthy margin; Jo Stafford, 
second; Peggy Lee Barbour, third. 

Best Folk Singer: As far as you're con- 
cerned this is all Burl Ives’ territory. But 
Roy Acuff and John Jacob Niles manage 
to get one foot over the fence. 

Best opera or concert singer: That 
man Melchior is your silver-haired boy; 
Lily Pons, second; Rise Stevens, third. 

Best popular record: Anniversary 
Song by a long shot. Enough of you 
stuck by Stardust to give it second place. 
Guilty is your third choice. (You didn’t 
specify whose recordings you liked 
best. ) 

Best jazz record: This is a tie between 
Tommy Dorsey’s Boogie Woogie and 
Bumble Boogie, T. D.’s Opus No. 1 and 
any Jazz at the Philhormonic discs tie for 
your second choices. 


Best classical record: You rate any re- 
cording of Chopin’s Polanaise in A-Flat 
just a cut above Warsaw Concerto. 
(Glory be to Cornel Wilde and Carmen 
Cavallaro! ) 

Below are some of your sentiments 
on music in general: 


TODAY’S QUESTION 
What Is Your Favorite Kind of Music? 


Make my music soft and mellow. 
None of this razzle-dazzle, “het-up” 
stuff for me; nor do I care for high 
brow music. I'll take the slow, easy- 
going music that sends me floating out 
into space on a nice, soft cloud, Make 
mine modern and mellow. 


Marie Mussett 
East H. S., Waterloo, lowa 


Ever since I can remember my father 
and grandfather have whistled, sung, 
and listened to symphony. I think classi- 
cal music is much more pleasing to the 
ear than some of the popular and jazz 
you hear today. Of course, I believe 
that there is a time and place for every- 
thing. At parties popular music is much 
more appropriate than classics. But for 
sheer enjoyment give me Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven, or Rachmaninoff. 


Lawrence Jacobson 
Bronx H. S. of Science, New York, N. Y. 


Music has loveliness to sell; 

Go buy it while you may. 

Music has a varied story to tell; 

Listen to what it has to say. 

Although there are times when | 
enjoy many different kinds of music 
I believe if I had to make a choice, it 
would be semi-classical, such as that of 
Victor Herbert or Sigmund Romberg 
It is restful and relaxing amid the speed 
of the times in which we live. 


Nancy Aten 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. § 


To me jazz is the only music. I guess 
that sounds intolerant, but jazz is the 
only music where each individual musi- 
cian is given a chance to play what he 
feels. Bunk Johnson, a great Dixieland 
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jazz man, once said, “Playing jazz is 
like talking from the heart — you don’t 
lie.” Anyone who knows anything at all 
about music can sit down and play what 
some one else has written, but a true 
jazz man doesn’t use music. His playing 
is based on a simple 16- or 32-bar theme 
around which he improvises. You'll 
never hear the same melody twice! 


Clara June Ward 
New Hanover H. S., Wilmington, N. C. 


My favorite kind of music is a march. 
A march suggests a parade, and every- 
one, young or old, loves a parade. A 
march suggests the spirit of the Amer- 
ican people — healthy, energetic, re- 
sponsible, proud, and intensely patriotic. 


Bill Harmon 
Topeka (Kansas) H. §. 


My favorite music is Negro spirituals. 
There is a feeling or emotion expressed 
in spirituals and the way they are sung 
by Negroes that appeals to me. 


Robert Unruh 
Newton Kansas (H. S.) 


Western ballads especially appeal to 
me. The charm, despair, and love in 
these songs truly picture the cowboy’s 
moods, actions, and thoughts as he rides 


over the lonely prairies or talks with his 
friends at sunset. 


Florence Upham 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Sr. H. S. 


To me folk songs seem to tell a story, 
not about wars or romances, but about 
people, little people, of whom most of 
our nation is composed. They seem to 
be made from the trouble and joy — and 
to contain the sadness and happiness 
of the American people. They are music 
made not by a composer who uses 
beautiful poetry for lyrics and who has 
a gift for notes; they are songs com- 
posed of lyrics with are American story 
and notes which come from the heart. 


Herman Witonsky 


Morris H. S., New York, N. Y. 


Hymns are my favorite music, 

Some solemn — others quite gay. 

I delight in the chords and the rhythm. 
They’re nice both to sing and to play. 


Evangeline Schlegel 
Roosevelt H. $., Washington, D.C. 


I choose Latin-American music be- 
cause it has more swing and sway than 
any other. It expresses the feeling of 
happy people. 

Julia Ann de Leon 
Trinity H. S., Trinidad, Colo. 





Popular music — that’s for me — 
Swung by “Tex” or old T. D. 

My choice of crooners is the king — 
No one sends me like that boy Bing! 


A Girl 
Banning H. S., Wilmington, Calif. 


To tell the truth, I have no favorite 
kind of music. I like a little popular 
and a little classical. I think a person 
should listen to all kinds. not just one. 
A person doesn’t have to be a jitterbug 
to like jazz, and he doesn’t have to be 
a “square” if he likes classical. 


Bob Wil/cockson 
Evanston (Ill.) Twnshp. H. $. 


Don’t get me wrong. I go for jazz 
and swing, but I prefer the music that 
The haunt- 
ing peacefulness of a Beethoven sonata, 
the sad-gayness of Chopin, the majestie 


vou can feel as well as heat 


grandness of Rachmaninoff can fill every 
mood. 


Gloria Hirschberger 
Central H. S., Johnstown, Pa. 


Classical! I also enjoy popular musie 
but a popular song “dies” in such a short 
time. Classical music “lives” on end- 
lessly. 

Janet Bohrer 
Muldoon H. S., Rockford, iff. 
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e Nylon strings resist moisture 
® Nylon strings do not fray 
e Nylon strings pre strong and resilient 


No other tennis string offers such a combination of proved advantages. 
Once you have used nylon, you will be convinced that it has all the qual- 
ities of a good all-round tennis string. Ask for nylon in that new racket or 
for your next restringing job. You'll agree that a change to nylon is a 
change for the better. E. I. du Poms de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics 


Dept., Room 504, Arlington, N. J. 


CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


Play was slow and listless back in 
“spoon-tennis” days before 1907. 
Then hard-hitting, net-rushing play 
revolutionized the game, made 
tennis an action-packed sport. 


e Nylon strings last longer 
e Nylon strings are moderately 
priced 
























DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 
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.-.for winning speed 
--.and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 








@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 


Send for your FREE | * 


copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and kubber Corp., Dept. 7! 
500 Fifth Ave.. New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 





Press Association 


Hold That Tiger is the theme song of all batters facing Hal Newhouser. 


Feller or Newhouser? 


HO would you say is the best 
Ww pitcher in baseball? Yeah, I 

know, you all screamed, “Bob 
Feller, of course!” 

Bob is the glamour boy of the big 
leagues. Not only is he the highest 
paid player in the game, but he can 
throw a ball faster than any man (or 
woman) alive. But does that make him 
the best pitcher? 

I say, “It ain’t necessarily so.” Now 
just a minute, men. Don’t groan, “The 
man is mad,” and turn to the movie 
reviews. According to statistics — and 
you can’t argue with those little black 
numbers — Feller may not be the best 
pitcher around. A guy called Hal New- 
houser does a little pitching, too. 

Hal, a Detroit Tiger, may not whiff 
as many batters as Bob, But he has the 
same winning ways. Maybe even more 
so. Hal won 29 and lost 9 in 1944; won 
25 and lost 9 in ’45; and won 26 and 
lost 9 last season. 

Feller hit the big time in 1989 when 
he won 24 and dropped 9. The follow- 
ing year he popped up with a 27-11 
mark, and in 1941 he chalked up a 
25-18 record. Bob then enlisted in the 
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Navy. In 1946, his first complete post- 
war season, he won 26 and lost 15. 

The what-a-Feller fans point out 
that Hal’s feats (and arms) in 1944-45 
didn’t mean much since most of the 
better sluggers were in service. 

Oh yeah, retort the Newhouser 
marching-and-chowder society, what 
about the 1946 season? Weren’t all the 
big hitters back? And didn’t Hal out- 
shine Bob? 

Fair enough, but did Hal show up 
Bob last year? Let’s examine their rec- 
ords a bit more closely. 

Feller pitched 371 innings, New- 
houser 293. 

Feller struck out 348 batters, New- 
houser 275. 

Newhouser’s earned-run average 
(per nine-inning game) was 1.94, 
Feller’s 2.18. 

Newhouser won 26 and lost 9, Feller 
won 26 and dropped 15. 

So where does that leave us? A few 
things are obvious, Feller is the more 
durable worker and the better striker- 
outer. (His 348 whiff-mark is an all- 
time record.) 

But Hal has it over Bob in the most 
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important statistic of all — the earned- 
run averages. Hal gave up only 1.94 
runs a game to Bob’s 2.18. 

To people who know their baseball 
best, that’s the tip-off. Newhouser is 
harder to score against, So he must be 
the more valuable man. 

When pitchers hold out for more 
dough, they always flourish their won- 
lost and earned-run averages as their 
main selling points. And Hal has it over 
Bob on both these counts. 

The Feller backers claim the statis- 
tics don’t tell the whole story. They 
point out that Newhouser had a much 





harder hitting team behind him last 
year. That’s true enough. The Indians, 
Feller’s club, had the weakest hitting 
team in the American League. 

Anyway, one thing is certain — both 
Feller and Newhouser are great pitch- 
ers, I admit if I had to make a choice, 
I'd pick Feller. But I know Id have 
a hard time proving my case. 

The 1947 season may provide the 
final answer. The Tigers, without Hank 
Greenberg, aren’t going to have the 
hitting they had last year; while the 
Indians are expected to be much 
stronger in the war-club department. 


The BETZ of All 


ME tennis players come good. 

Others come better. But the one 
who comes Betz is the best of all. That 
would be Pauline “Bobby” Betz, the 
world’s No, 1 girl racket-eer. 

For some strange reason, Bobby has 
never received the credit she deserves. 
Perhaps because our tennis experts 
have memories like elephants! Every 
time someone says something nice 
about Betz, some “fireside expert” 
always pops up with, “Sure she’s a 
good player. But I can name a half- 
dozen stars who could have blown her 
off the court.” 

And the same “expert” rattles off 
such names as Molla Mallory, Helen 
Wills, Alice Marble, and Helen Jacobs. 
Let’s give the “experts” their due— 
they’re probably right. Any one of the 
players mentioned could have trimmed 
Betz. 

But that’s ancient history. The point 
is: Pauline is the greatest woman 
player in the world today. And before 
she hangs up her racket, she may break 
a lot of old records. 

So far, Molla Mallory and Helen 
Wills share top honors in the record de- 
partment. Each won seven national 
singles crowns. Alice Marble won five, 
all in a row (1936-4C). That’s also a 
record. 

But if it weren’t for a little gal 
named Sarah Palfrey Cooke, Betz 
would have tied that mark. Pauline 
won three straight titles from 1942-44. 
In 1945 Sarah emerged from a three- 
year retirement and beat Pauline in a 
very hotly contested final. 

Sarah then tucked her big winner’s 
cup under her arm, took the subway 
home, and retired again. Without the 
Cooke around, Pauline recaptured the 
title (1946). So, if Sarah hadn’t picked 
1945 to return to tennis, Pauline would 
now be the owner of five straight titles. 
Maybe Pauline isn’t the greatest 





champion we have ever had. But she 
certainly is one of the nicest. A lean, 
carrot-topped freckle-faced girl, she’s 
a swell sport and a credit to tennis. 

She learned the game at Los Angeles 
High, where her mother was (and 
maybe still is) a physical education 
teacher. Bobby also played hockey, 
basketball, and _ softball. 

After graduating from school, Bobby 


became a waitress in a lunchroom. But | 


on the side she still practiced her fore- 
hands and backhands. 

In 1939 she came East for her first 
big tournament — the woman’s national 
indoor championships. Much to every- 
body’s amazement, she won! So the 
unknown waitress of 1938 became the 
No. 8 woman player. From No. 8, she 
jumped to No. 3° in 1940; to No. 2 in 
1941; and to No. 1 in 1942. 





—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor | 
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| on your right foot and 


27 
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BY Do Budge 


As soon as you see that your next shot is to be 


| @ forehand, get moving so you'll be in the 


proper position to make it. Start your back 
swing as you move toward the ball. When 
you are all set to make your forehand, your 
body should be sideways to the net (and the 
flight of the ball). Look at the picture below. 


As you begin your \ ais 
stroke, your weight is ss 
will automatically QaJ-=->* 
shift forward to your left foot as you com- 


plete your swing. In both a forehand and 
backhand keep your wrist firm and let the 


| head of the racket “follow through” in the 
direction you wish the ball to go. 


When it comes to choosing a racket—take 


| @ tip from the stars—play Wilson with the 





Pauline Betz, world’s tennis queen. | 


famous Strata-Bow frame, Remember—a 
good racket can give you that “winning 
edge.” Choose Wilson and you play the 
best. More later. 


Wilson 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 
Don Budge is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Siaf 


S&S 


ft’s Wilson teday in sports eavipment 
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Stan Musial and Mickey 


Vernon, National and 











American League 1946 








batting champs, swung 





to fame with Louisville 





Sluggers 










When springtime beckons America 
back to her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 
Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 
your base hits, too! 


\ 1947 Famous Slugger Year Book 


FREE AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send 5 Cents to 

























HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
Also Makers of 
GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 
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Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc: 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 










FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 


The unbeatable fish-getter 
~ S mous pe ie every tack- 
le box. Available in 

6 finishes, 5 sizes. . Ss 10 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 877 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 


SOUTH BEND ==. 
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Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 30¢ up. Write 
today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, HM. ¥. 





























Mi” THE LATE GEORGE APLEY 
(20th Century Fox. Produced by 
Fred Kohlmar. Directed by 
Joseph Mankiewicz.) 


John Marquand’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
more recently a popular Broadway play, 
has been made into a film. Both as a 
novel and a play, the story of The Late 
George Apley was a sharp, sophisticated 
satire on Boston and Bostonians in the 
early 1900s. In the process of transla- 
tion into a film, Marquand’s story has 
lost much of its edge, and the result is 
just a genial comedy of the lives and 
loves of the Apley family. 

Ronald Colman is cast as George 
Apley, the Boston aristocrat who quotes 
Emerson on all occasions, serves on com- 
mittees, sets aside every Thursday after- 
noon for the meeting of the Blue Hill 
Bird Watchers’ Society, and thinks all 
education worthy of the name comes 
out of Harvard. While a little more 
soft spoken than we picture the original 
Apley, Colman gives a polished, re- 
strained performance. Mildred Natwick 
and Percy Waram, as Apley’s dynamic 
sister and her easy-going husband, are 
outstanding in their contribution to the 
comedy. Their acting also comes a little 
closer to the Marquand version. We 
found Richard Haydn occasionally ob- 
noxious as a fawning cousin. 

For the most part, the plot ambles 
leisurely about the “city of baked beans” 
in quest of gags at Boston’s expense. 
The action is chiefly concerned with 
Apley’s efforts to marry his unwilling 
son (Richard Ney) to a distant cousin 
(Vanessa Brown) and to prevent a 
too willing daughter (Peggy Cum- 
mings) from plunging into the arms of 
a “radical” young professor (Charles 
Russell) who studied at Yale! 

Putting aside wistful thoughts of what 
the film might have been, we still rec- 
ommend The Late George Apley as a 
thoroughly entertaining comedy with 
humor on a very intelligent plane. 


“M HIGH BARBAREE (M-G-M. 
Produced by Everett Riskin. Di- 
rected by Jack Conway.) 


This Van Johnson-June Allyson movie 
is based on a Nordoff-Hall novel. Its 
war, romance, and childhood recollec- 
tions barely add up to a screen scenario, 








Van is a young pilot whose plane is 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 








Girl is his cousin, but George Ap- 
ley still thinks this isn’t dignified. 


shot down. As he floats out to sea and 
starvation in the wrecked plane, he tells 
his pal the story of his life, which re- 
volves around his childhood sweetheart 
(June). In the flashback, Claude Jar- 
man, Jr. (Jody of The Yearling) takes 
over for Van at age 14. 

What’s High Barbaree? It’s an im- 
aginary island that Van’s old sea-captain 
uncle (Thomas Mitchell) dreams of 
finding. Little Van and little June de- 
cide to find it some day too. June moves 
away and our boy Van almost falls for a 
rich blonde gal. But June returns in time 
to upset the applecart. 

All ends happilly when, as big Van’s 
plane is floating at the spot where High 
Barbaree is supposed to be, June and 
the uncle come to his rescue, 


THE LOCKET (RKO. Produced 
by Bert Granet. Directed by 
John Brahm.) 


Here’s another film with a psychiatric 
heroine. This pretty young woman 
(Laraine Day) turns out to be a hope- 
less liar and thief. As a result, she 
ruins the lives of three men (Robert 
Mitchum, Brian Aherne, and Gene Ray- 
mond), 

All this is not her fault, of course. In 
childhood the girl-was falsely accused 
of stealing a locket. This is the reason 
she steals and lies now. 

There are lots of questions we could 
ask about The Locket, such as what 
happened in the end, and what was it all 
about. Otherwise, we had fun watching 
Laraine Day and Robert Mitchum, 
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att Save Your Money. 


SWING 


+ El Botellera and Drume Negrita 
(Columbia). Xavier Cugat. A rhumba 
and a lullaby played Cugat fashion. 

+++ Sidewalks of Cuba (Colum- 
bia). Woody Herman. A bang-up num- 
ber with plenty of hot solos coupled 
with a ballad-style recording of the 
jazz classic, Stars Fell on Alabama. 

# Once Upon a Moon (Columbia). 
Elliott Lawrence. Slow and soothing. 
The backing, Sympathy, is noisy and 


ugly. 


JAZZ 


Jazz Concert at Eddie Con- 
don’s (Decca). Players read like a jazz 
Hall of Fame: Hacket, Butterfield, Ka- 
minsky, Russell, Teagarden, Condon, 
Haggart, Wettling, Davidson, Tough, 
Freeman, Ohms, Johnson (James P.), 
and others. They play: Impromptu En- 
semble No. 1, The Sheik of Araby, 
Farewell Blues, Stars Fell on Alabama, 
Just You, Just Me, Atlanta Blues, The 
Way You Look Tonight, and Some Sun- 
ny Day. Need we say more? An all- 
round top-notcher! 

tH Happy Go Lucky (Musicraft). 
Duke Ellington. Smooth and charming. 

+++ Just a Gigolo and Septem- 
ber Song (Decca). Joe Mooney Quar- 
tet. This group is the current jazz sen- 
sation in N.Y.C. They’re best when 
heard in person, but this is a swell rec- 
ord with fine mellow playing. 

March of the Boyds and In- 
terleds W spade). Boyd Raeburn. 
Although not the finest of Boyd’s re- 
cordings, this a sharp disc. Note the 
clear, careful work by each member of 


the band. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


+ Duel in the Sun (Victor) Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. Excerpts from Dimitri Tiom- 
kin’s score for Duel in the Sun, which 
turns out to be loud, flashy music. 

= Seasonal Hymns (Capitol). St. 
Luke’s Choristers conducted by Wil- 
liam Dorr. This famous boys’ choir does 
a fine job on fifteen hymns, appropri- 
ate to important religious holidays, 


CLASSICAL 

+++ Khachaturian’s Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra (Victor). William 
Kappell with Boston Symphony Or- 
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HEL Best. 


chestra conducted by Serge Koussevit- 
sky. If you like the modern Russian 
composers, this is a brilliant, colorful 
composition with an interesting Middle- 
Eastern folk flavor, The’ vitality and 
flourish in the Kappell-Koussevitsky 
treatment bring out the best in the 
score. 

+++ Chopin's Piano Sonata No. 2 
in B-Flat (Victor). Artur Rubinstein. 
A first-rate recording with Rubinstein 
at his most eloquent. 

+++ Mozart’s Sonatas for Violin 
and Harpsichord (Columbia). Alexan- 
der Schneider, violin; Ralph Kirkpat- 
rick, harpsichord. Chamber music de- 
voteés better hurry to buy this album of 
three Mozart sonatas (C Major, B-Flat, 
and G Minor) performed by two art- 
ists who have a real feeling for 18th 
century music, 


HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH 


A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
..- Folk Classic 


HHH Irish 
Songs (Concert 
Hall). Sung by 


Richard Dyer- 
Bennett with Ig- © 
nace Strassfogel, 
piano— Stefan Frenkel, ~ violin — and 
Jasha Bernstein, cello. Recorded on 
vinylite. Six Irish folk tunes with melo- 
dies arranged by Beethoven, lyrics by 
such poets as Robert Burns and Wal- 
ter Scott, and sung by “the sweetest 
tenor of them all” (for our money). 
Dyer-Bennett, who understands the 
classical as well as the folk forms of 
music, is here given an opportunity to 
demonstrate the wide range of his 
talents. 

These delightful, though little known, 
Beethoven arrangements are a kind of 
chamber music, actually quartets for 
a voice and three instruments. Album 
includes: Once More I Hail Thee, The 
Return to Ulster, Oh! Who, My Dear 
Dermot, The Morning Air Plays on My 
Face, The Pulse of an Irishman, Morn- 
ing a Cruel Turmoiler Is. Whether 
you're a good son of Erin, a folk music 
enthusiast, or a collector of out-of-the- 
way classical items, this unique album 
should appeal to you. 


HEFFHHFFHHHHEHHHHH 

















Do You Know? 


The “pierce hole” in the pen point is 
actually a control valve. It permits tiny 
bubbles of air to enter the air channel. 
These bubbles rise through the air channel 
and pass into the sac, thus permitting a 
measured volume of ink to reach the point. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Getting a pen that writes your way 
is merely a matter of getting an 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen . . . the pen 
you like to write with. From 33 
different point styles you choose the 
one point exactly right for you 

. and screw it into the pen barrel 
yourself. 


This personal point is renewable, too. 
Should you ever damage it you can 
get its twin on a moment’s notice 
at any pen counter. Order it by 


number. 
NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 








RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis ond Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices... . 
Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
“Badminton and Ten- 

nis Strokes” 

well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN coRP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGC (9) ILLINOIS 











YER GRAN’MA AND ME HEV 
BEEN USIN’ 3-IN-ONE 
FER AS LONG AS | KIN 

RECOLLECT...NUTHIN! LIKE IT! 


yew CyUL) 
Tis Cuaron 
Good Housekeeping 





3 PINS-RINGS 5:5; 


1) Dee -LOWER PRICES 


SUPERIOR CREATIONS 





The new standard all plastic SUPER- 
MAGNUS No. 40 comes in several 
colors; scientifically built for tone quality 

. has aerodynamic tone chambers 
for easier playing . . . is a real musical 
instrument. Folio of Harmonica Band 
organization available FREE to teacher! 


On Sale at mest stores for 


y 


-=CuP THs COUPON— PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD and MAIL -— 
International Plastic Harmonica Corp., SG-D 
44 Dickerson Street, Newark 4, N. J., Dept. 6 
Please send me FREE COPY, MAGNUS 
HARMONICA BAND ORGANIZATION FOLIO, 


Name... 























By M. A. NEIMAN 


Stamp Editor 


a is more to stamp collecting 
than buying or exchanging stamps 
and then mounting them in an album, 
as Irving Amstadter of Chicago (in 
photo below) can tell you. 

Mr. Amstadter has made a map of 
the United States with postage stamps. 
There are 2,000 stamps on the map. 

The stamps are mounted in the area of 
the state with which they are identified. 

All U. S. stamps not connected with 
any particular state are mounted 
around the sides of the board. For ex- 
ample, stamps honoring our armed 
forces, air mail stamps, and stamps 
honoring the United Nations are 


mounted on the board outside the } 


limits of the U. S. 

If you would like to make a stamp 
map of the United States, send for the 
booklet entitled, “A Description of 
United States Postage Stamps.” This 
booklet contains black and white ‘pic- 
tures of all stamps issued by the U. S. 
Post Office Department from July 1, 
1847 to March 31, 1946. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and enclose 30 cents. Do 
not send your remittance in postage 
stamps. 

Perhaps you prefer to make a map 
of just your own state out of stamps. 
You can make this map by mounting 
within an outline of your state all U. S. 
stamps which have a connection with 
it, such as stamps of ome men from 
your state. 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
“Big 4” Stamp 

The stamp shown above is a new 
issue by the Romanian government 
showing the flags of the Big Four. The 
U. S. flag has been placed at the top, 
the Russian flag next, the British flag 
next, and the French flag at the bot- 
tom. The word Pacea means peace. The 
olive branch in the lower left corner is 
a symbol of peace. 





only from mieale and wetwety stamp dealers. 


Our s are advised to read an 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
= dealer will send you in Rng to ay! 
free stamps or stamps you pay n ance, 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘ coeds stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval’’ stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
| ly vv § - buy. If you do not intend to 
an e ‘oval’ stamps return them 
promptly, belng atta to write your name 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
Hf 
Wow! FUN — ONLY 10¢:! 








4 one - 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 


FREE Scarce Airpost Stamp 
,(avaranteed genvine— 
Setsere Saeehep pM r stamps —,.. with our valu- 
able publications, Write today—a postcard wil! do. 


| HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. | 
POSITIVELY Greatest Offer— | 
lonel 














descriptive Standard $6.00 Cata- 

logues’ “Phil iyis Ene Eneyelopedia'—alven to appli- 

eants for Foreign wert ye becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A cell, California 


{1 TILL STAMPS 








including ree oy Charities, 
— Surch Sets, etc. Only 


Approval 


BADGER stam CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
trish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
RAYMAX, 129-B William Street, New York City 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, ong erg 
strange, ‘little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 

DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
JAP “PUPPET COUNTRY” AIRMAIL & DIAMOND—FREE! 
Scarce Indo-China Airmail (showing Jap conquered War 
Plane); Giant | ene Diamond (world?s Biggest); Iceland 
Fish; M. odd ‘‘Bull-Fight’’ stamp: 
with — & British Colonies, Polar Land, 8S. Seas ‘‘Sav- 
age,” ete.—ALL FREE with for 3e postage. 
BAY STAMP Co. TACOMA, WASH. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS EREE 


WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine oat S. and Foreign A Is 


a ne ts , New York — 


COLORFUL MINT SET 


(13 varieties) Hungarian Postrider only 10c to collec- 
tors requesting our interesting approval selections. 


WILLIAMS STAMP CO., Camp Hill, Pa. 


25. terre. St 


BRANDWEIN STAMPCO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 






































PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 
with Crystal-Mcunt—a 
pay BEB ER gpa Made of spark- 
U. 8S. Bureau of Standards. Send for free 
QAams 6 Co.. 107 Transit Bidg.. Boston 17. 
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How True! 


Mrs. Jones, a London lady, was 
proudly discussing her new American 
son-in-law with a neighbor. “My Gwen- 
doglyn has done very well for herself, I 
must say,” she boasted. “H’after all, 
tisn’t every day a young girl marries an 
American lord.” 

“An American lord? Why, I ain't ever 
‘eard of such a thing in all my born 
days!” 

“I wouldn’t tell you a lie,” said Mrs. 
Jones. “Ain’t you ever ‘eard of the 
American ’ousing shortage? That’s why 
Gwendolyn’s husband is so hoity-toity, 


’e’s a real American lord — landlord!” 
Quote 


Every Dog Has His Day 


Old Mrs. Parker was very fond of her 
dog, Rex, but was often provoked to 
find him occupying her favorite easy 
chair on the sun porch. She was afraid 
that if she spoke too harshly to her pet 
he might bite her, so she would draw 
him away from his seat by the simple 
device of going to the window and 
shouting: “Cat! Cat!” Rex would dash 
to the window, barking madly, and the 
old lady would quietly slip into the 
vacant seat. 

One day Rex came into the sun par- 
lor and found his mistress in possession 
of the chair. He walked about the room, 
whined briefly, then sat down and spec- 
ulatively regarded the old lady. Sud- 
denly he leaped to his feet, lunged to 
the window, and began to bark ex- 
citedly, Mrs. Parker hastened to his 
side to investigate. 

When the old lady turned from the 
window she found Rex settled comfor- 
tably in her chair! 


Wall Street Journal 


In Fact, Not Human! 


“Pop, did Edison invent the first 
talking machine?” 

“No, son. God made the first one. 
All Edison did was invent one you 
could shut off.” 


Classmate 
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Mis-take by Mis-information 


The Washington Biological Survey 
has changed the wording of the metal 
bands used to “ring” birds released in 
connection with its researches into 
American bird life. It now reads: “No- 
tify Fish and Wild Life Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

The old inscription was the abbre- 
viated: “Wash. Biol. Surv.,” and the 
change was made after an Alberta far- 
mer sent in a complaint to the U.S. 
Government. 

“Dear Sirs,” he wrote, “I shot one of 
your pet crows the other day and fol- 
lowed instructions attached to it. I 
washed it and biled it and surved it. 
It was terrible. You should stop trying 
to fool the people with things like this.” 


Answers 


“Blue Blade’ Maugham 


The quiz master on the radio pro- 
gram, Missus Goes A-Shopping, asked a 
woman contestant for the name of the 
author of The Razor’s Edge. 

“Gillette,” she replied. 

Thinking this was a _housewife’s 
notion of humor, the quiz master re- 
peated the question. 

“Gillette,” the woman insisted. “Som- 


erset Gillette.” 
Harriet Van Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Great! 


“Pardon me, does this train stop at 
Tenth Street?” 
“Yes; watch me and get off one sta- 
tion before I do.” 
Mutual Magazine 


Should Have Stood in Bed 


First man: I hear there was a famous 
artist in town last week. 

Third man (The second man got 
bored with the conversation and left): 
Yeah, I wnderstand he painted himself, 
too. 

Fourth man (just a passerby): I 
wonder how long it took him to get 
that stuff off? 


Proviso Pageant, Proviso Twp. H. 8., Maywood, IIL 


Floating Assets 


A big-shot banker went to Holly- 
wood to get things straightened out. 
He had straightened out the Acme 
Safety Pin business. He had worked 
wonders in the affairs of the Emulsion 
Jewelry Works. So Hollywood should 
be easy. 

After six hectic months, he returned 
to his board rooms in New York, a de- 
jected, beaten hulk. What happened? 
He looked into thé pitying eyes of his 
brother bankers and explained: “Gen- 
tlemen, how can you do anything with 
a business in which all your assets put 
on their hats and coats at night and go 


home?” 
Wolfe Kaufman, Philadelphia Inquirer Book Review 


31 


Witty! 

A teen-ager, who applied for an 
office boy’s job on a St. Louis news- 
paper was asked to fill out an applica- 
tion form. When he came to a place 
which said, “bank .” he 
wrote: “Piggy.” 


United Press 











REGENTS EXAMS * ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 

y SOLID GEOMETRY 

TRIGONOMETRY 

PHYSICS 














AMERICAN HISTORY 
Y) MODERN HISTORY 
Y ECONOMICS 
if PLANE GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
BIOLOGY 

Wiiy CHEMISTRY 


/ SPANISH 2 YEARS 
Yj SPANISH 3 YEARS 

FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 


40c Each 


Each book contains 8 or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate to all prob! 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 


BARRON'S REGENTS 


SERIES 
39 Germania Piace, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


SENIORS: Sell vour  class- 

- mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
40% commission. Lowest prices. Free 
ards and sanfple kit. Write today te 
RINTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., Scran- 
ton 5, Pa. 


CHOOSE 
AVIATION 


for your career \.—> 


The little red books have 
all the answers. 

















Start planning now for an exciting future in 
the expanding aviation industry. Aviation of- 
fers an unlimited ceiling to you—if you have 
initiative, ambition—and thorough mechanical 
training. As a licensed mechanic, you enter 
aviation well-prepared for advancement. 

Roosevelt Aviation School can prepare you 
in 24 weeks to become a CAA licensed 
Engine or Airplane Mechanic—or both in 48 
weeks—if you are 18 or over when you com- 
plete course. 

Intensive, thorough training—students learn 
by doing. Modern equipment. Outstanding 
instructors. After high school, study where 
planes fly—at famous Roosevelt Field—and 
enter aviation as a licensed mechanic. Send 
coupon today. 


NEXT CLASSES MAY 26, JULY 7 


ROOSEVELT fexcc 


SCHOOL 
MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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: ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 4-47 
j Hangar 35, Mineola, L. |., N. Y. 

1 I'd like to know how | can become a licensed 
j Engine ( ) or Airplane ( ) Mechanic in six 
j months or both ( ) in 48 weeks. 

i 
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Grapvation is just around the corner for you. 
It’s the end of one important phase of your life, 
but it marks the beginning of an important new 
one. Not long after you get your diploma, you'll 
be deciding what the next step will be. 

If you have the physical stamina, ambition, 
intelligence—the initiative to plan your future care- 
fully—considér the advantages of a career in the 
Regular Army. 

In addition to many material benefits, the Army 
offers you an experience in honor and duty—a tie 
with gallant traditions—whose meaning will be a 
source of pride to you as long as you live. 

Today, many young men are choosing the Army: 
They find, in the Service, a chance to do their part 
in building the safety of the nation—to be a part 
of an outfit whose members share close ties. 


They are learning valuable skills and trades, 
equipping themselves for interesting, well-paid jobs, 


either im the Army or in civilian life. They are draw- 
ing high pay, along with food, clothing, quarters, 
medical and dental care, while they learn. 


Chances for promotion are good; far places are 
within your reach; and you are on the inside of a 
great research and development organization when 
you join the Army..If you have passed your 18th 
birthday (17th with parents’ consent), you may 
enlist after graduation. Full details are available 
at your nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 


‘ 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
te ee Oe ee, Be 





YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Practical English 
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$ for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


The Book's the Thing (pp. 5, 6) 


AIMS 


1. To find out what to look for in a book when one is 
reading it constructively and critically. 

2. To learn some facts about giving an oral book report 
which will hold the attention and arouse the interest of-the 
entire class. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Your year’s English course undoubtedly calls for a certain 
number of book reports on a certain specified pattern; your 
students may have found them rather a grind to prepare and 
hand in. Make your next report oral, and ask each student 
to hand in a detailed outline of his speech instead of a 
regular written report. 

Have the class study this article together so that they 
can add their own suggestions in classroom discussion. If 
this month’s report happens to call for a novel or play, 
the suggestions in the article will be easier to use, but they 
can be adapted to any report, whether on essays, biography, 
or a group of short stories. 

Urge the class to remember the critical anatysis of movies 
and the radio they have made this term, and have them 
use the same principles on books. Too often students feel 
that they must commend a book which they've read, 
whether they have enjoyed it or not. Let them be aware of 
the faults, as well as the virtues, of an author's style, charac- 
terization, or plot. 

The plan for giving an oral report outlined in this article 
is specific and well rounded, but your group may demand 
greater leeway for using their imagination. Perhaps adapting 
a report on a book about Russia or China or Timbuktu 
might be more fascinating as a radio commentary; a report 
on a biography or autobiography might be given as a 
personal narrative in the first person; historical fiction might 
be reported with vitality if the student could suggest how 
it might be adapted for a screen scenario. Whatever method 


of oral presentation each student chooses, he should stil! 
touch upon each of the six points given as an outline 

1. Name of book and author. Either ask the student to 
bring the book to class with him or have him write the title 
and author's name on. the blackboard. 

2. Kind of book. This is an important point especially it 
the student is recommending the book for other rea:'ers 

3. Introduction of important characters. Urge the student 
to be selective about mentioning only those characters Which 
are important to the main thread of the story and warn him 
against cluttering up his report with too much detail. 

4. Sketch of the plot. Be sure that he notes the word 
“sketch”; telling an entire story may discourage other 
readers. 

5. Mention the author's style. This point may take some 
general discussion of various styles of writing. Apply the 
analysis to literature which all students in the class have 
read so that they may have some standards of judgment. 

6. Suggest the author's ideas. Here again the student may 
need some preparatory advice. If the ideas to be found are 
not obviously pointed up in the book, perhaps the student 
may find that library research will help him to find the 
purpose behind the author’s words. 

Limit the time for each report and be sure that every 
student is heard. Perhaps this article comes too late to 
apply to reports given this month; if so, present it as an 
early introduction to next month’s or next week's report so 
that the students can have the outline on hand while they 
are reading their books. In this way some of the drudgery 
(so-called by a fair percentage of your group) may be 
alleviated. 


Jam Session in the Library (p. 7) 


AIM 


Besides learning something about Miss Scoggin and the 
Nathan Straus Library, your class might glean some ideas 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
April 28, 1947 


On With the Dance! — Lead article on dance manners 
and social conversation; invitations and response; 
greetings and goodbyes, etc. 


Do You Know What You’ve Read? — Reading compre- 
hension; tests for comprehension, 


Books Are Like Baseball — Developing critical judg- 
ment in choice of books and in reading them. 


Are You Spellbound? — Doubling the consonant of 
two-syllable words. 


Also logic and letter columns, Slim Syntax, quiz, short 
story, Boy dates Girl, sports, etc. 











for making their own school and. public libraries more used 
and useful places for learning and recreation, 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 


Two points of discussion are especially stimulating; use 
them in your lesson plan on book reports: 

“Reading should be fun.” 

“One of the most important things about reading a book 
is having an opinion about it afterwards.” 

If you feel that your classes are not using the facilities of 
their school and public libraries, you might find that talking 
with the librarians would create an interest in some of the 
ideas encouraged in the Nathan Straus Library: record- 
playing evenings, library newspapers, hobby clubs, etc. 
Perhaps some of your students might form a committee 
to discuss the matter with the librarians and you. Facilities 
of libraries differ greatly, but certainly they should be used 
to the greatest extent possible. 


Can You Read? (p. 8) 
AIMS 


1. To learn some of the common methods of improving 
reading speed and comprehension of material read. 

2. To practice the skills of reading in order to make 
studying and reading easier and more enjoyable. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 


Your students should be interested in how rapidly and 
how well they are reading and in knowing that their reading 
ability can be improved with practice and training. If your 
school does not have a regular reading testing program, you 
may find it valuable to establish such a program, Standard 
tests available are accurate enough to show you how much 
remedial work is needed by your group. 

Above all, attempt to find out what is the cause of a 
student’s poor reading ability — poor vision, incorrect mental 
attitudes, narrow eye-span, lack of power of concentration, 
or regression. Then something specific should be done to 





erase the cause. The ability to read well is absolutely essen- 
tial to progress in school and enjoyment in reading. 


There’s a Book for You! (p. 9) 
AIM 


To show by example that books exist which meet the 
demands and interest of every reader. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITY 


If you have a class which admittedly doesn’t like to read, 
your spending time on a discussion of books in general 
is certainly worthwhile. If possible, arrange to adjourn to 
the library for this discussion where the librarian (and the 
full bookshelves) will be present to add interest. 

Have each student prepare a brief statement of his general 


‘reading tastes or interests and a list of perhaps four or five 


books which he has found thoroughly satisfying. The students 
might exchange’ lists anonymously and compile a reading 
list for the person whose statement he selected, or perhaps 
the entire group could suggest books which each person 
would enjoy. Thus each member of the class could be given 
his personal reading list. 
If compositions are in order, you might assign subjects 

such as: 

My Favorite Book 

Why I Enjoyed Reading (name of book). 

How I Happened to Read My Favorite Book. 


Have You Read — (p. 9) 


While your group is coneerned with the best way of 
présenting book reports, call their attention to this report 
on The Kid Comes Back. Does it measure up to the standards 
suggested in “The Book’s the Thing”? Does it incite one to 
read the@book? Does the school library have the books of 
John R. Tunis? If not, are they available? While you're 
thinking of reading lists, don’t fail to consider the recom- 
mended book. 


Jam Session (p. 24) 


The topic of the next and final Jam Session uf the current 
school year provides motivation.for some serious thinking 
on the part of students. The subject, “What do you think a 
High School Graduate should know?,” might be used both 
for a classroom discussion and a writing assignment. 

Many teachers regularly use Jam Session topics for class- 
room assignments because the students are intensely inter- 
ested in thessubjects and appreciate the opportunity to 
express their opinions. 

Note the date when student contributions must be mailed 
in order to be eligible for publication. Student opinions 
printed on the Jam Session page are selected on the basis of 
sound reasoning and clarity of. expression. 





Answers to “Who? Which? What?” - 


The Book’s the Thing: 1-b, 2-c, 3-b, 4-a. 

Correctly Speaking: 1-a, 2-a, 3-b, 4-b, 5-a, 6-a, 7-b. 

Sharpen Your Words: 1-administer, 2-adrift, 3-stifle, 4-reputa- 
tion, 5-eljminated, 6-return, 7-narrate, 8-extinct. 

Word Families: (1) S-intensify, A-ease; (2) S-believable, 
A-incghceivable; (3) S-bravery, A-timidity. 
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Good Materials 


on Intercultural Education 
Prepared by Beth Rogers 


In consultation with the Bureau for Intercultural Education. 


has been an increasing interest in 

intercultural education among 
teachers. One of the chief problems has 
been to get effective materials. A brief 
listing of some recommended books and 
pamphlets which have become avail- 
able during the past two years may 
therefore be of interest to teachers. Ad- 
dresses of sources are given at the end 
of the list. 

Social Travel: A Technique in Inter- 
cultural Education, by Edward Olsen. 
(New York: Hinds Hayden & Eldredge, 
1947. 46 pp. 35c. Illus.) First in a 
series of pamphlets to be published 
jointly by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education ana the American Education 
Fellowship. It is a compilation of de- 
scriptions of trips taken by adults and 
young people with the purpose of be- 
coming acquainted with people of dif- 
ferent racial, religious, and economic 
groups. Includes a two-weeks’ visit by 
Harlem Negro youngsters to a Vermont 
farm community, a trip by Lincoln 
School (New York City) students to the 
West Virginia mining area, and a trip 
by student nurses to Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish churches in New 
York City. Altogether, eight cases are 
examined. 

Survey Graphic, January 1947. Ed. 
by Thomas Sancton. (128 pp. 60c. Il- 
lus.) A special issue on segregation. Ar- 
ticles discuss segregation throughout the 
country; the legal status of the Negro; 
social and economic cost of segregation; 
restrictive covenants; caste in the 
church; segregation and health; the 
Negro veteran, etc. Contributors are 
authorities in their fields; they include 
Carey McWilliams, Ira De A. Reid, 
Robert C. Weaver, Father John La- 
Farge, Charles G. Bolte, and others. 

The Jew in American Life, by James 
Waterman Wise. (New York: Messner, 
1946. 61 pp. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.25.) Sponsored by Council Against 
Intolerance in America. An excellent 
pictorial record, with a minimum of 
text, of the contributions of the Jewish 
people to American life—in agriculture, 
labor, business, science, literature and 
the arts, military service. There are pic- 
tures of noted Jews, and of unknowns. 
Includes suggestions for classroom use 
and a list of recommended readings. 
Placards of the pictures, 27 by 40 
inches, are also available. 
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Democratic Human Relations. Ed. by 
Hilda Taba ahd William Van Til. 
(Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1945. 366 pp. Cloth, 
$2.30; paper, $2.00.) Sixteenth NCSS 
Yearbook. A definitive study and a com- 
pilation of good practices current in 
social studies classrooms throughout the 
country. Includes a comprehensive list 
of teaching aids. 


Charting Intercultural Education, 
1945-55. (Stanford Univ. Press, 1946. 
58 pp. 50c.) Report of the wark of an 
intercultural education workshop at 
Stanford University. Analyzes major in- 
tercultural issues and suggests good 
practices for secondary schools, as well 
as others. Bibliography. 

Intercultural Education News. (Quar- 
terly bulletin of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education. Single copy of cur- 
rent issue, free; in quantity, 5¢ each; 
back issues, 5c each. Contain news 
notes and general articles on theory and 
practice. Since November, 1944, ihe 
News has carried a series of articles on 
good practices in school systems and 
individual schools. 


We, the Children. (National Educa- 
tion Association and Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 32 pp. Single copy, 
25c; in quantity of 100 or more, 17c 


each.) Quotes youngsters from elemen- 


tary grades through college on racial, 
religious, and ethnic relationships. Both 
heartening and disturbing. 

Living Together with Mutual Re- 
spect. (Philadelphia Public Schools, 
1945. 35 pp. 15c.) Philadelphia teachers 
suggest what teachers can do in the 
intercultural field. Topics include: “We 
can work on tensions in the community,” 
“We can provide backgrounds for 
friendly relations,” etc. 

Intercultural Education through the 
Social Studies. (Detroit Public Schools, 
1945. 49 pp. 50c.) Opportunities within 
the standard social studies courses for 
teaching intercultural appreciations. 
Based on suggestions made by teachers 
to Detroit’s Department of Social Stud- 
ies. 

One World in School, by Lou Ella 
Miles. (Montgomery, Ala.: The Amer- 
ican Teachers Assn. 58 pp.) A very full, 
though unfortunately unannotated, bib- 
liography of books, pamphlets, audi- 
visual aids, and periodicals. Includes 
materials on intercultural education, 
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race and culture, prejudice, anti-Semi- 
tism, as well as on minority groups. In 
addition, the pamphlet lists organiza- 
tions from which materials may be ob- 
tained. Price: 1-5 copies, 35¢ each; 
6-15, 30c each; 16-50, 25c¢ each; over 
50, 20c each. Shipping charges extra 
on orders of six or more. 

Religious Practices in Colleges, by 
Dan W. Dodson. (9 pp. Up to 250 
copies, free; additional copies, $2.15 
per hundred.) A reprint from The 
American Mercury, July, 1946, of an 
excellent article giving facts and figures 
on quota systems in American colleges. 
The author is head of New York City’s 
Major’s Committee on Unity. Available 
from the American Jewish Committee. 

They See for Themselves, by Spencer 
Brown. (New York: Harper, 1945. 147 
pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. Dis- 
counts to teachers on quantity orders.) 
Describes documentary plays on inter- 
cultural education developed by young 
people in eleven schools which involved 
research and firsthand experience in the 
community. Procedures for carrying on 
this type of experimentation are sug- 
gested. 

Probing Our Prejudices, by Hortense 
Powdermaker. (New York: Harper, 
1944. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 65c. 73 pp. 
Discounts to teachers on quantity or- 
ders.) A brief supplementary textbook 
on intercultural education for high 
school students, with suggested school 
activities by a classroom teacher. Dr. 
Powdermaker is an anthropologist. Ex- 
plores the nature, origin and effect of 
prejudice. Has been well received. 


Sense and Nonsense About Race, by 
Ethel J. Alpenfels. (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1946. 47 pp. 25c.) A lively 
pamphlet based on questions asked most 
frequently by high school students 
about race, anthropology, etc. Author 
is an anthropologist and teacher. 

Addresses below are given for all 
groups mentioned except the large pub- 
lishing houses and groups whose ad- 
dresses are readily available to most 
teachers. Most of these publications 
are also available from the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. 

American Education Fellowship, 289 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Committee, 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, 437 West 59th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to 


American Thought, 1947, with an in- 
troduction by Philip Wylie. Gresham 
Press, N.Y., 1947. 502 pp., $3.75. 
The anthology as a short-cut to the 

best which has been written in a par- 

ticular field has become more firmly 
entrenched with the publication of 

American Thought, 1947. A wide range 

of subjects including atomic energy, 

biology, minorities, history, economics, 
education, music, and medicine have 
been sampled in terms of the contribu- 
tions of such writers as Alvin H. Han- 
son, Sidney Hook, Dan W. Dodson, 

Jacques Barzun, Harold Clurman, I. 

I, Rabi, and Max Lerner. The standard 

of writing is high. Teachers will be 

especially interested in Sidney Hook's 

“Education for Vocation” in which he 

warns of the dangers of over-speciali- 

zation in vocational schools and denies 
the validity of sharply separating voca- 
tional and liberal education. 

Smith Unbound, by Ernest Nevil Dil- 
worth and Walter Leuba. Macmil- 
lan, 1947. 180 pp., $2.50. 

Smith is the average college fresh- 
man. According to Messrs. Dilworth 
and Leuba, Smith is in for four years 
of mal-education. On page 178 they 
tell Smith: “The educational system 
of which you have been the bene- 
ficiary is a perverted, prejudiced, ig- 
norant, and economically impelled 
frame-up on a large and confused 
scale.” Their book is in dialogue form, 
without divisions, but the reader is 
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carried along by the heat of their dec- 
lamations against the existing order in 
education. They propose a humanistic 
curriculum, but there is little which 
a practical educator can take hold of. 
Smith can thank his lucky stars that 
he is the product of the authors’ col- 
lective imagination and not a real flesh 
and blood college student. 


The Church as Educator, by Conrad H. 
Moehlman. Hinds, Hayden & Eld- 
redge, 1947. 184 pp., $2. 

The author of this volume on the 
role of the church in our society is a 
professor emeritus of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School. It is his convic- 
tion that for the last five hundred years 
Christendom has been disintegrating 
and that its weakness was amply il- 
lustrated in the failure of the church to 
cope with the ravages of fascism. In 
fifteen short but highly dynamic chap- 
ters he describes the role of Christi- 
anity from its origin in Judaism through 
its current development in America. 
The released time experiment he con- 
siders “the final feeble attempt of ec- 
clesiastical ignorance to guide the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The answer of Dr. 
Moehlman to the shortcomings of the 
church is a new religious synthesis of 
purity, love, humility, and heroism, 
which excludes sectarianism. It is a 
controversial book which deserves read- 
ing by all who are concerned about 
making religion an effective force for 
social progress. 





Reading List On South Africa 


For students and teachers who are 
studying a unit on South Africa (see 
this issue, Senior Scholastic) the fol- 
lowing brief list of printed materials 
has been assembled: 


Magazine Articles 

“Dutch Reformed Church and South Af- 
rica’s Race Issue,” Christian Century, 
Aug. 1, 1945, p. 876. 

“Postwar Reconstruction in the Union of 
South Africa,” Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1945, pp. 1215-21. 

“J. C. Smuts: South Africa,” by A. R. 
Craemer, Current History, January, 1947, 
pp. 44-50. 

“Black Mark,” Time, Nov. 4, 1946, p. 40. 

“Boer Farmer,” Life, Dec. 16, 1946, pp. 
97-104. 

“Union of South Africa,” Nation, Nov. 16, 
1946, p. 542. 

“U.N. and the People of Africa,” by E. S. 
Sachs, Nation, Nov. 16, 1946, pp. 554-56, 

“Land of Buried Treasure,” World Week, 
April 22, °46. 


Pamphlets 

This Is South Africa, 52 pp., issued by the 

Union of South Africa Government In- 
, formation Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Native Policy gf the Union of South Africa, 
5 pp., issued by the same organization. 
Look at Africa, by W. G. and M. S. Wool- 
bert. Headline Series, Foreign Policy 

Association, No. 48, Nov. °48. 
Books 

Struggle on the Veld, by Roderick Peattie. 
Vanguard, 1947. 264 pp., $3.50. 

A History of South Africa, Social and Eco- 
nomic, by C. W. de Kiewiet. Clarendon 
Press, 1941, 292 pp. 

A History of South Africa, by Eric A. 
Walker. Longmans, Green, 1941, 710 pp. 

The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete. A 
novel of the great Boer trek. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1937. 

Against These Three, by Stuart Cloete. 
Biographies of Paul Kruger, Cecil 
Rhodes, and Lobengula. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1945, 472 pp. 
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Race Relations Institute. The Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, under the spon- 
sorship of the American Missionary 
Association, will again be held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, July 
1-19, 1947. Findings of anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology will be re- 
viewed by experts-in an effort to de- 
termine the nature of race prejudice 
and the conditions under which it de- / 
velops. Social, economic, and general 
community problems will be considered 
with their implications for race rela- 
tions, Membership in the Institute is 
open to experienced persons in various 
fields. The varied regional and racial 
backgrounds of the members provide 
valuable laboratory material for the 
testing and exchange of experience in 
the field of race relations. For addi- 
tional information or an application 
blank, write to Institute of Race Re- 
lations, Social Science Institute, Fisk 
University, Nashville 8, Tennessee, 


National Boys and Girls Week. Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week will be 
observed in the United States from 
April 26 to May 3, 1947. The celebra- 
tion will mark the 27th annual observ- 
ance of this youth event. The theme 
of this year’s program, “Youth — the 
Trustees of Posterity,” is designed to | 
focus the public’s attention on youth’s 
problems. Daily programs suggested for 
the week include Citizenship Day, Day 
in Church, Day in Schools, Family Day, 
United Nations Day, etc. Suggestions 
for carrying out the program may be | 


obtained free of charge from the Na- 


tional Boys and Girls Week Commit- 
tee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Scholastic Social Studies Award Key. 
A lapel pin for superior social studies 
students, designed as a key with an 
engraved outline of the Western Hem- 
isphere, is available to teachers who, 
use Scholastic Magazines, Teachers 
may award keys to pupils who have. 
achieved the highest marks on the cit- | 


izenship quizzes for the semester. For 


full information write to Circulation & ‘ 


Promotion Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Planters Peanut Contest 


Teachers of all grades and subjects 
will be interested in bringing to the 
attention of their pupils national 
word-building contest advertised by 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Company 
in this issu of Scholastic Magazines. 
Substantial prizes await the winners of 
this educational game. It is open to all. 
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